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By Norman ‘Thomas 


UR friends of the Central 
Trades and‘Labor Council, I 

, observe, have endorsed Gov- 
ernor Smith’s message. Well, as 
that body is. now organized, it is not 
impossible that they would have en- 
dorsed a much less satisfactory mes- 
sage if it had come from Smith, 
; Walker or any Tammany Hall 
leader. Nevertheless, I wonder if 
labor seriously wants to take the 
position that that message was en- 
tirely satisfactory. What about in- 
junctions? Is a mere provision for 
a full hearing before a preliminary 
injunction enough? 
Se also with a number of other mat- 
ters, chief of which is housing. Gov- 
ernor Smith’s proposal is just this: 


the right to institute condemnation 
proceedings in order to purchase land 
and they are to receive the proceeds 
of the &aie of tax-exempt housing 
bonds by the state. In the very col- 
umn in which is reported the Central 
Council’s approval of this proposal, I 
read: 

“Friends of the Governor said today 
that the Republicans might fall into 
line for legislation looking to the crea- 
tion of the quasi-public corporations 
contemplated, but would never approve 
allowing municipalities to use their 
funds for housing projects.in compe- 
tition with private enterprise. j 

“This suggestion has provoked smiles 
in the Republican camp. Support of a 
constitutional amendment, pending its 
adoption by the Legislature that will 
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Boston. 
UDGE Webster Thayer’s 
trial methods in the case of 
Sacco and Vanzetti are 
bared in the 190-page brief that 
William G. Thompson, attorney 
for the defense, has submitted to 
the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court which is considering. argu- 
ments for a new trial. They were 
convicted June, 1921, for a pay- 
roll guard murder. 
The defendants’ rights were pre- 
judiced from the beginning of the trial 
in the way the jury was selected. The 
regular jury panel had been exhausted 
in the selection of the first seven 
The last five were chosen from 
175 talesmen picked overnight by 
sheriffs deputies. These deputies, ac- 
cording to their own reports, picked 
personal acquaintances, lodge mem- 
bers, “representative citizens” and so 
forth—but did not get their men from 
any regular jury lists. 
Defenes attorneys. were denied the 
right to quiz talesmen as to their labor 
or employer connections and views of 
their feelings toward Italians. On the 
other hand the prosecution, during the 
trial, was-permitted to excite prejudice 


jurors. 


TRIAL 


to Supreme 
Court Exposes Un- 
fairness That Con- 
victed Italian Radi- 





| Capitalism Is Through, Socialism Coming, 





PINCHOT MOVES 
TO FIX STATE 
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By Wm. M. Feigenbaum 
iT tea their first rest after 


three solid months of Socialist 

propaganda work in England, 
Wales and Scotland, Oswald Mos- 
ley and his wife, Lady Cynthia 
Mosley, arrived yesterday on the 
Majestic on their first vis’: to the 
United States. 

“For three months before sailing,” 
laughed Mosley, “we spent every night 
on the platform. It was a rough trip, 
but restful after all that work.” 

The Mosleys expect to spend three 
months in the United States studying 
industrial conditions, and to return to 
England in time for the Easter confer- 
ence of the Independent Labor Party, 
of which they are both members. Their 
first trip out of New York will be to 
Trenton to study the potteries. Lady 
Cynthia—or Comrade Cynthia, as she 
prefers to he called—is anxious to see 








Lady Cynthia Mosely : 


Say Mosleys, Here to Study U.S. Industry 






arch attempted to interfere in'a fun- : CONTROL 
damental political question, the ques- 
ee 


tion of the existence of the monarchy 
would promptly come up. But the 
King has shown that he is disposed not 
to interfere in political matters, and 
thus people are content to go along 
discussing and settling important prob- 
lems without thinking of the mon- 
archy.” 
“How many Socialists were there in 
the war?” asked one of the Capitalist 
newspaper reporters, who wails mani- 
festly trying to provoke an argument. 
“Oh, I should say that fully half the 
young men who fought in the last war 
are Socialists now.” 
“If there were to be a new war 
would. they fight again?” 
“I don’t think they would!” 
“Now, Mr. Mosley,” began the re- 
porter, “is that what you would call 
patriotic?” 
Some of the other reporters tried to 
restrain him from what seemed a pug- 
nacious attitude, but Mosley laughed 
and said, “Oh, we're used to all that 






Bill Provides Anthra- 
cite Be Regulated by ; 
Public Service Com- 


mission 






















ITH the refusal of the an- 
thracite operators to honest- 
ly meet the United Mine 

Workers in their. demands for main- 
taining the living standards of: the 
158,000 striking miners, a wave of 
sentiment is sweeping the nation for 
government regulation of the mines. 
In many quarters this demand is 
being cast aside as too mild and out- 
right government ownership is be- 


ing advocated. 
Within a day after the operators had 
so definitely moved to end the negotia~- 

































the works there, as Stoke-on-Trent, the 
constituency that she is to contest at 
the next election, is noted for its pot- 
tery works. 

“England is not through,” said 
Comrade Mosley emphatically, in 
reply to questions put to him by 
réporters. “Capitalism is through, 
but Socialism is coming. Capital- 
ism has broken down, and Social- 
ism is getting ready to take its 
place. In England we say that So- 
cialism is being ushered in by the 
sexton and the midwife; the sexton 
buries the old fogies and the mid- 
wives are-ushering in the new gen- 
eration, who are turning to Social- *, 
ism in <mpressing numbrre 


with respect to the Dominions. It is! 
floundering around, not knowing what | 
to do. Its only plan seemed to be to 
levy a tax on tinned salmon—and they 


Tp i 
“The Tory government has no policy | 


carrying on incessant Socialist propa- 
ganda work for months, the climax be- 
ing a string of tremendous meetings in 
Glasgow in a single day, ending in a 
huge outdoor rally at midnight, when 
they led in the singing of “The Red 
Flag.” 

“In England,” said Comrade Oswald, 
“we have a fundamental fight over 
things that. really matter. Peo- 
ple are thinking politically. They 
are interested in political questions. 
Capitalism has completely broken 
down. It simply isn’t functioning. 
That is why the young men, those who 
look forward, are joining us in such 
huge umbers.” 

OR was the poverty; the destitu~- 
tion of the East End and other 
working class districts,” said Com- 
rade Cynthia, “that turned me 
to Socialism. | have been working 
among working people for many 





sort of thing. We're accustomed to all 
sorts of interruptions and heckling. 
We don’t mind it.” 

The Comrades Mosley expect to do a 
lot of studying of industrial conditions, 
plan to visit Trenton, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Florida, the movie col- 
ony in Hollywood, the meat, railroad 
and automobile industries in Chicago 
and Detroit, iron and steel in Pitts- 


tions with the miners, came a message 
from Governor Pinchot to the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature urging drastic 
changes in the laws regarding coal 
production, including State control of 
the industry through the Public Ser- 
vice Commission. Pinchot also urged 
that the commission be empowered to 
enter into agreements with other Statés 
to fix the retail prices of coal. 





burg, the coal mines and the garment 
industry in New York. They are plan- 
ning also to address some Socialist 
meetings in various parts of the State 
of New York. 

“We will have some interesting and 
important debates at our I. L. P. con- 
ferences,” Comrefe Oswald said, “My 
Birmingham branch has a number of 
proposals on national finance that will 
come up. Other vitally important ques- 
tions will make it the liveliest confer- 
ence we have had for some time. 


While Pinchot’s measures were be- 
ing introduced in the House, two oper- 
ators’ bills made their appearance in 
the State Senate. One—wiping out the 
miners’ certificate law providing for 
the employment of. qualified miners 
only—revealed the Intent of the opera- 
tors to attempt to operate the mines 
with “scab” labor, 

The first Pinchot. bill amends the 
public service law by inserting the 
phrase “anthracite: producers” in the 
category of businesses that fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Public Service 
Commission. Furthermore, it defines 


sit next year and ratification of the by bri. “ng out the radical views of . / : 
proposal by the voters, and no Jegisla- 4 : . ‘ ir 2 dropped even that. The Labor Party years and social inequalities “Ramsay MacDonald is fully re- 
7 ’ the prisoners and their evasion of the} had a policy. It was a proposal to buy ; p 
tion for creation of the corporations, % : ? . touched me deeply.” stored in health, and he has a firm grip 
*| draft. Both men were opposed to the| the entire wheat crop and other food , . > 

would afford them opportunity for 4] jast war. products ‘of the Dominions ‘and sell|* “How about the monarchy?” they] on the leadership. All talk of a left 
political play that would tide them The attitue of the foreman of them to the people at cost. That was sath al —_ Bh eee vom: Bo tn — re 
over the troublesome year of a guber- the jury, Walter Ripley, stands out what the people of the Dominions queption,” they reples. (T Uis Men=! sense. 


natorial election. 

“They could support the constitu- 
tiona! amendment this year, and, with 
the gubernatorial election out of the 
way, defeat it at the next session of 
the Legislature, provided they control 
the lawmaking body then.” 

There you have the nub of the mat- 
ter. No scheme which is good enough 
for these Republican friends of pri- 
vate profit ought to be good enough 
for labor. No scheme which does not 
permit governmental agencies to com- 
pete with private interests in provid- 
ing housing can meet the present 
crisis. 


in an undisputed affidavit by Wil- 
liam H. Daly, quoting Ripley as 
telling him a week before the trial, 
“Damn them, they ought to hang 
anyway.” The Daly affidavit was 
filed in 1923 in a supplementary 
motion for a new trial. This mo- 
tion was denied by Judge Thayer. 
Thompson calls attention to the 
Judges failure to make any ruling 
on this particular affidavit, in deny- 
ing the moti as a whole, or even 
to make any reference to it and 
he asks that the defendants’ excep- 
tion to the court’s omission be sus- 
tained. 


wanted, that is what our people want 
ed, but the Tories voted against it, 
“Yes, indeed (this in response'to an 
other question) we refer to the Do 
minions ®hings that really 
minions as the British Commonwealt! 
of Nations. 
ploit the Colanies. 
monwealth, co-operation among 
people.” 


for their conversion to Socialism. 
ley is what the British 
“terrible swell.” He is still unde: 
with a remarkable military and politi- 


30 











Other Angles Foreman Ripley was responsible for | cal record behind him, and a brilliant | yet solved. 2. It is up to the States to solve it. anthracite trede. This bill ‘declares 
Te The H. ° P bi a serious breach of the defendants} Socialist record in the making. He is As a result of the fallure of thee the  anthrecits business as “affected 
o e ousing rootem rights in the jury room when he in-/|son and heir of a baronetcy, which | Sogutatte number of States to ratify issued (d) A statement by a physi-| with a public interest” and provides 
The problem of housin involves | tr . , ide a ‘ ans the P f his ma "hi 9 al Me Ros ; : ey . ge : 53 
I ea a 7 | troduced new evidence that the de means that upon the death of his father the Child Labor Amendment, the re cian showing that he finds the child| that every compact so entered into 
plan and zoning. Can we trust to | fendants had no knowledge of at the; he will automatically become Sir Os- | sponsibility of giving adequate protec- physically fit for that particular em-| shall be submitted to the General As- 
limited dividend companies for this | time nor any power to combat. This! wald.. As a graduate of Sandhurst he| tion from harmful employment to ployment sembly for ratification 
planning and zoning? It ought to in-/| was when he pulled out of his pocket served through the war and had his! working children rests solely with the It No child under eighteen to be ’ While Pinchot's nssecenle ere-hatiedl 
volve certain decent architectural several 38-caliber revolver shells of} foot crushed by a shell. Today; largely | States employed at any occupation or in any| as one step in the right direction, other 
standards. If the city must impose} his own for the purpose of comparison because of his war service, he is 100 | Child Labor. Day this year offers an place known and declared to be dan- ot eieitican are ~~ ing nailonalien 
them on private companies why may] with certain. exhibit 38-caliber shells| per cent anti-war. In 1918, at the ma- | opportunity for public discussion of hie Gadi . f & s , 
, wigs etyeh : | ri s tae é gerous, injurious or hazardous for/tion. It would not surprise many ob- 
not the city also act for itself? Who/ that affected the innocence of | ture age of 22, he was elected a Tory| the minimum standards of protection a . " A : 
; ‘ I : ed ; , i children under eighteen. Places and| servers if President John L. Lewis, of 
is going to see to it tiat the limited} Vanzetti. The defense protests. this| M. P., for the Harrow division of Mid-| which should be accorded to working occupations known to be dangerous or| the United Mine Workers, was to make 
dividend companies which receive this|and the evidence as to this—from/| dlesex, and served as one of Lloyd] children by all of the States. In this hazardous for children under eighteen i t de sand for nations? canentt 
; | P 2 a » > . e é é oné Iwne 
aid are responsible and that the lim-/ statements of jurors still living and| George's supporters until the collapse | connection the National Child Labor} should be enumerated ir. the law—but | of ‘ice en videee thé sielibe is nak 
itation on their dividends is properly | from a statement that Ripley now dead | of the Coalition. He made a brilliant | Committee has just issued a statement authority should be delegatea to some | 4. : hoe ‘5 
enforced against all sorts of financial | made to Attorney Thomas McArnarney, | record as one of the ablest of the | of what it holds to be reasonable min-| State hoard to extend the list. a older. 


before his death—are the basis of one} 
of the four bills of exceptions for the 
trial. 


manipulation? What is the limitation 
to be? By the time you will have 


(Continued on page 11) 


A. C. W. Picks Beckerman 


Former Socialist Alderman Selected to Wipe| 
7 . ° ° the elections of Nov ber, 1924, con- 
Out Facticnalism and Restore Organization = {"" “°°"0ns of Nove ne 
to Its Former Standing mingham, held by Neville Chamberlain, 


predicted for him. 

During Ramsey MacDonald's Pre- 
miership he crossed the aisle and joined 
the Labor Party, his act creating a ver- 
itable sensation. He immediately joined 
the Independent Labor Party, the So- 
cialist propaganda section of the Labor 
Party, and became active in its internal 
organization work and propaganda. At 


new 





Bir- 





a seat that had gone high tariff Tory 
MID music and flowers and* for fifty years, recently by huge ma- 
jorities. After a striking Socialist fight 


matter. 


The Tory idea is to ex- 
Our ideas is a com- 
the 


The two visiting comrades were per- 
fectly willing to talk about the reasons 
Mos- 
would call a 


younger Tories, and a big future was} 


anthracite producers as including “all 
persons, partnerships, unincorporated 
associations or corporations engaged in 
the production, preparation and mak- 















|. Kight Ch 


ing ready for market of anthracite coal 
for domestic use and in the sale of 
such coal.” 

The bill would make it possible for 





ild Labor. 
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Nation January. 23, 


Naticnal Committee Suggests Practical Immedi- 
ate Program to Be Urged Throughout the 


the Public Service Commission to in- 
quire into anthracite production, for 
the public to attack the rates charged 
by the operators and would generally 
provide for a public scrutiny of the 
anthracite business that has not hith- 
erto been possible. 


24 and 25 ‘ 
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HE 20th annual Child Labor Day will be observed this year 
throughout the country on Jan. 23, 24 and 25. 
occasion for public-spirited citizens to call to the attention of 

| their neighbors the facts that: 1. The problem of child labor is not 


aimed at the re- 
the Governor to 


The second Dill, 
tailers, “requests” 
negotiate compacts with anthracite 
consuming States providing for the 
regulation of the retail features of the 


It will be the 








imum standards, which should ‘be 
adopted and adequately enforced by 
all of the States. The standards in- 
clude the prohibition of: (1) certain 
work for children under fourteen, (2) | 


(3) a working day of more than 8 hours; 
for chilren under sixteen, and (4) em-| 
ployment in physically- and morally} 
dangerous occupations for those under! 
eighteen years of age. The complete} 
statement is as follows: 

I. No child fourteen 
employed at any gainful occupation | 
except in domestic service or sore 
ture. 


under to be 


night work for those under sixteen.) New York Women’s Garment Workers Plan to 











$1,000,000 Union Fund 


Assess Each Member $20 to Meet Emergency 
—Danish New £ditor of Justice 


RANKLY facing the certain possibility of a general strike 
in the New York women’s garment industry, the N. Y. Joint 
Board of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


has decided to raise a war chest of $1,000,000. 
+ At a meeting of shop chairmen this 








Mosley was defeated by 70 votes, 
of the greatest surprises of the election | 


and one of the greatest ialist vic- 


one 


numerous congratulatory | Hillquit and Darrow * 
messages from local unions,| To Debate on League 


| In N. Y. February 2 


Sox 


Abraham Beckerman was inducted | 
as the manager of the reorganized | 


tories of recent 


Lady Cynthia is the second daughter 


years. 




















and enlarged New York Joint Board} Morris Hillquit, International Secre-| |") Yo Marquis Curso, and dc- 
- a a: gn. Clothing pa ad ar: ay " sin a counted one of the most beautiful of 

formers ‘Tuesday ‘night. at. the | \‘S*ence Yarrow,’ tamou Weer | the wo in British aristocratic so- 
Amalgamate J Temple, Brooklyn. STEELY SRSR GAS 28. Aes pees OR See ee al She, ping oes the taahton- 

The turning over of the position to | evolution law, will meet in a debate able world by her announcement that 
Beckerman, a member of the Socialist|0® the Leasue of Nations and the)... had joined the I. L. P. and that she 
Party and at one time a Socialist mem- | World Court, February 2 wd —— would contest tha Stoke-on-Trent, a 
ber of the New York Board of Alder-| Hall, 57th street and Seventh avenue,/ 24+ now held by Lieut.-Col. John 
men, was a festive ceremony. The| New York City. The debate will be) y-014 ¢ormerly a Socialist and Labor 
platform was heavily. decked with | ®eld under the direction of the CitYy/ y) p who deserted Socialism and the | 
huge fioral greetings from local anions | CO™mittee of the Socialist Party. | Labor Party for the flesh pots of pref- | 
and groups of workers from the shops. | Hillquit will take the affirmative of} erment. The two Mosleys have been/ 
One of the Italian locals supplied a/the subject: tesolved that the 
band of music. United States enter the League of} 

Addresses were made by Beckerman| Nations and the World Court.” In| People will not consent to be 








and by General President Sidney | taking this attitude he will present} . governed at all. People do not | 
Hillman. These were interspersed| the attitude of the International So- want to be governed: They want 
with the reading of telegrams all} cialist and Labor movement toward the | to be free. The reason we are all 
wishing Beckerman success in the} League. | slaves is because we are deter- } 
huge task he has undertaken—to re- Tickets for this debate will be on! mined to be free. We are deter- | 
store the Amalgamated in New York/ sale at Socialist Party headquarters,! mined to be free from that measure 


of government which would secure 


to us freedom.—G. B. Shaw. 


to the high position it has always held 
im thé Inbor movement of the nation. 


7 East 15th street, immediately. Other | 
ticket stations will be announced. 





II. No child under sixteen to be em- 
ployed: 
dangerous, injurious, hazardous 
Places and occupations known ‘to be 
dangerous or hazardous for children} 
under sixteen should be enumerated in | 
the law—but authority should be dele- | 
gated to some State board to extend / 
the list. 2. After 7 at night or before! 
6 in the morning. 3. For more than 8| 
hours a day—or 6 days—or 48 hours 
a week. 4. Unless tht employer gets a} 
work permit from the proper school 
official upon the following four con- 
ditions (except that no work permit! 
should be required for work in domes- | 
tic service or agriculture): (4a) A] 
promise of employment showing the | 
exact nature of the work. (b) Evi- 
dence that the child is of legal age for 
that specific employment. (c) Evidence 
that the child has completed the 8th 


or 


grade of the public school or its| 
equivalent. If all other requirements | 
are complied with, this should be 
waived during the time the publi 


school of the district is not in session 
@ special vacation work permit being! 


1. At any work known to be Strikers’ Relief 





| week it was recommended that the 
| Joint Board assess each member of all 
Funds Coming In | amiliates unions $20. 

The decision came after Louis Hy- 
man, manager, and Charles Zimmer- 
man, chairman of dress department, of 
the Joint Board, had informed the 
chairmen of the serious financial straits 
in which the organization now finds it- 
Before the assessment is col- 
lected it will have to be approved by a 
referendum vote of the membership 

A meeting of the newly elected gen- 
eral executive board of the Interna- 
tional was held during all of last week 
in New York City. It was decided that 
the union again present a full list of 
its demands to Governor Smith's com- 
mission. There was not much hope felt 
that the commission would grant the 
union’s demands, it being generally 
agreed that a strike seems inevitable 

The general executive board decided 
to fill the place left vacant through the 
resignation of S. YanofsKy as editor of 
Justice, the official organ, by the ape 
pointment of Max D. Danish. 


Washington. 

Secretary Morrison of the Amer-. | 
ican Federation of Labor states 
that contributions from trade | : 
unions and central labor bodies fe 
are coming in, in satisfactory num- | 
ber, as a result of the appeal for | 
help for the anthracite strikers’ 
families, issued by the executive 
council just before Christmas. 
Considering the fact that many 
organizations have held no meet- 
ings since the circular was re- 
ceived, the degree of response thus 
far is reported to be as good as 
in the case of appeals made in 
earlier years. 

Acute suffering has developed In 
some of the anthracite towns, so 
that thousands of children are be- 
ing fed soup and bread by public 
authorities. 
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GOVERNOR MINTURN “ 





By M. H. 


bor Novel of the 
Northwest 





HEDGES 


Author of “The Iron City” 


young sister, 22, a stenographer, 





whose devotion to Minturn 





THE STORY THUS FAR 


Daniel Minturn has been elected a member of the 
Minnesota House of Representatives on a radical plat- 
form, with the endorsement of organized labor as the 
weight that turned the balance in his favor. 
his campaigners, the leader has been Alice Miller, 


sonal regard for him and because of his espousal of the 
cause of labor. On the night of his election, Minturn, 
happy with his triumph, returns to his workingclass 
home to celebrate with his family. 


Among 


springs both from her per- 








CHAPTER I 
_ (Continued) 
Election Night 


OBLEY MINTURN, the 
oldest of the five Minturn 
children (there had been 


‘ eight) had married a grass widow 
with one child, a boy, now 17 
years old, Ralph, “Bob and his 
wife” was the way the Minturns 
had come to designate this branch 
of the family, Bob was a real 
estate agent, drove a gaudy car— 
when Ralph did not have it—was 
sentimental, good looking, with a 
reputation of a hustler. Maude, 
his wife, who was fond of signing 
herself Maude Ramsay Minturn, be- 
Heved in not growing up. At 34, she 
bobbed her hair, wore a modified flap- 
per costume, and was an open advocate 
of the single standard of morality. She 
had @ small income of her own, and 
that, coupled with Bob’s commissions, 
gave “Bob and his wife” wealth in the 
eyes of Tom and Emily. Though Bob 
was considered “tony” by Tom, the 
oldest boy had not wholly drifted away 
from the family hearth. It was the 
custom to bring the family together 
at Christmas, and perhaps once dur- 
ing the summer on a Lake Minnetonka 
excursion. Maude preferred to have 
no other relationships with her moth- 
er-in-law save at these formal times. 
She frankly told her husband that she 
did not consider his mother clean. She’s 
slovenly, Bob, and you know it. Look 
at that kitchen, dirt accumulations of 
ages.” 

Maude always advised Bob to buy 
clothes for his mother, but he usually 
sent her gifts of food instead, and often 
drove up to the house to see her, visits 
ebout which he did not speak to 
‘Maude, 

Bob considered his father radical. 
He could not understand why the old 
man, now that he had a good job with 
the city, should continue his rantings. 
The good job referred to was at the 





Municipal Power and Crematory Plant, 
where the eccumulated garbage of the 
city—tons and tons of it—was dis- 
posed of twenty-four hours, of the 365 
days in a giant incinerator. Tom’s job 
was to rake the packages of waste 
food out of the overhead ear into 
the mouth of the furnace beneath. Tom 
often saw whole hams, fowls and loaves 
of bread roll out of the car into the 
fire, and the sight of the waste en- 
raged him. A sharp, acrid terrifying 
odor penetrated every section of the 
super-heated plant at all hours of the 
day and night. That smell ate into a 
man’s being. It d self-r t 

Bob and Maude were congenital to 
Daniel Minturn. Bob was proud of 
Dan. He believed Dan had intellectual 
attainments quite beyond those of any 
member of the family. “Dan's just plain 
smart; that’s what he is,” Bob ex- 
pressed it. Bob, therefore, considered 
his good judgment borne out when 
Dan ran for and was elected to the 
legislature. There was a bond between 
them. Dan found Maude diverting. The 
fact that Dan was her brother allowed 
Maude to talk frankly about subjects 
often called taboo between’ men and 
women. There was established thus a 
subtle link between them, which was 
derived from sex, but which was not 
illicit. Maude was as intriguing to Dan 
as a vaudeville show. He thought her 
plump, bouyent figure, her glossy hair, 
her ears with their large jet orfla- 
ments, her well-massaged face and 
bright roving eyes pretty if not ele- 
gant. 

Lil Minturn, Dan’s older sister, had 
married a keeper of a delicatessen shop 
in the south apartment region. Oscar 
Bloomquist, Lil’s husband, was a small, 
energetic Swede, who was said to be 
“close” and making money. Lil was 
tall, thin and nagging; Oscar patient 
and antipathetic. Oscar had his great 
moments, however. These inhered in 
his avocation that of spying on his, 
neighbors. In a region where gin parties 
and jazz festivals were prevalent, his 
small shop became a reporting station, 
to which all the petty gossip about 
apartment house residents drifted. 


Neither Lil, Oscar nor Nell, the 
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counted much in Dan’s inner life. Nell 
was, to be sure, an intimate friend of 
Alice Miller. e worshipped Alice as 
a heroic fi and contrived to be 
with her as mich as possible. Alice, 
Dan suspected, used Nell as an excuse 
to come to the house. 

So it was that it was most of his 
brother Hugh that Dan thought, as he 
turned from: the sparkling, crisp No- 
vember night into the familiar parlor 
of his mother’s home following the 


election. 
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Was Hugh there? 

One by one they came to congratu- 
late him? His mother first, quietly, 
with a smile and with moist eyes. 

“I knew you could do it, Dan,” she 
said. i 

“Getting up in the world, aren’t you, 
brud?” This from Bob. 

“The — Daniel Minturn, 
ahem.” 

Maude said, looking mischievously at 
her husband: “Give us a kiss on that, 
Dan. Put it there.” She pursed her 
red HMps. Dan kissed her, and felt 
strong and very masculine. 

“The fire feels good, pa,” Dan said 
irrelevantly to hide his satisfaction in 
Maude’s kiss. 

“It ought to with coal at $18 a ton,” 
grumbled old Tom. : 

“Do you know, mother, as I came in 
just now, it was just like the old days 
when I was a kid, you know,” Dan ex- 
plained, turning expansively to Mrs. 
Minturn. She nodded vigorously, her 
dim eyes glowing. 

“Well, Dan,” Oscar Bloomquist said, 
stretching out his pudgy hand, “we 
were just going. Glad» you're elected. 
Late for us, you know. Every morning 
for 18 years this key” (here he jerked 
from his pocket a large brass key) 
“has been in the store door just as the 
clocks were striking six. Some record, 
eh, bo? Good-night.” 

Lil pecked at his cheek with her lips 
as they passed out. 

Alice and Hugh, Dan now saw, were 
in the dining room off of the small liv- 
ing room together. Alice came forward 
crisply, without show of excitement. 
She took his hand between her lean, 
red palms and said, 

“The governorship next, Representa- 
tive Minturn?” 

“You don’t want much,” Dan an- 
swered, a trifle vexed, not knowing 
why. 

Hugh came in. 

“Hello, Dan.” 


“Hello, Hugh.” That was all. 


After that an awkward silence fell i 


upon them. Old Tom took his chair, 
pulled up his newspaper about his 
face, and rattled it briskly. Dar madq 
a show of warming himself at the fire, 
but concluded he was hungry. Instead 
of going to the kitchen, he sat down in 
his mother’s chair next to the stove. 
He recalled that he had awakened early 
and had been on the go all day. He 
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was tired. He wondered when Alice 
would go; if he would have to get up 
and go-home with her. He was aware 
that the exaltation of spirit which he 
had first felt at the sight of the elec- 
tion crowd, which has stayed with him, 
was suddenly and mysteriously gone. 


-He thought of many obstacles in the 


path ahead. A sigh escaped him. 

When he became aware of the fam- 
ily again, he saw Hugh standing before 
him looking stiff and odd. He looked 
at Hugh again. What was the mat- 
ter with his brother? What could he 
mean? Was he going to say it here at 
this time? 

Hugh: “Get up from that chair and 
let your mothér sit down.” 

Dan: “Mother doesn’t want to sit 
down.” 

Hugh: “Get up, I say.” 

Dan felt himself stiffen a little along 
his back. .He blinked; he knew that 
he blinked. 

Hugh: “Do you hear?” 

Dan: “TI heard you the first time. 
You don’t have to shout. You are mak- 
ing a fool of yourself.” His voice was 
sharp and pervasive, but it did not 
quaver. 

Dan saw his mother make a gesture 
of dissent. His father put down his 
paper. Alice Miller set herself squarely 
upon her heels and waited. They all 
seemed strangely fascinated by the sit- 


uation, galvanized Into impotent spec- 


tators. 

Hugh: “My God! do I have to say it 
again. Do I have to tell you what you 
are, aS you come lording it home like 
a ggg setting your fancy 
breeches in your old mother’s chair, 
while she stands up. Do I have to 
tell ye.” 

This last was uttered in an ascend- 
ing scale of anger and disgust. Dan 
felt himself laughing. It was also so 
absurd. He knew that Hugh did not 
like him—ever since they were kids to- 
gether, but he had never acted this way 
before. 

Hugh: “Laugh, God damn you! It’s 
funny, haint it? All your fine ways, 
while your mother and your old man 
work their hands off for you!” 

Hugh waited, as if for an answer. 
Dan did not know what to gay. Hugh’s 
evident passion, his belligérency, per- 
plexed Dan and made him instinctively 
afraid. He leaned back and turned his 
head away. 

Hugh: “Yes, you are one of those 
fine fish; been to college, and all that; 
too smart to work like honest people; 
goin’ to be Governor, goin’ to hell... 
Get up, I say.” 

Dan was trembling now. 

Hugh: “Got any callouses on your 
hands? No. Got ’em on your back end, 
warming office chairs, practicing the 
law—practi¢ing, practicing, but never 
really working at it, never really bring- 
ing in money to the old folks....” 

“Oh, Huhgey, stop; please stop.” 
Dan saw his mother press her implor- 
ing hands over her ears and take a step 
forward, 

Dan: “This has got to stop.” 

Hugh: “Oh, it does, does it? Get up, 
and it'll stop. Get up, I say.” 

Dan felt Hugh’s fingers crawl along 
his collar, and then felt them tighten 
and jerk. Dan felt his head brought up 
sharply and painfully. He was glad 
for that attack. It relieved him by 
giving him a cue. He was larger than 
Hugh. He was bound thathe would 
not get up—never, not for any soul 
alive, 

Hugh bent himself to his task. He 
swayed. He tugged. He swore, but his 
brother sat stubbornly. 

Dan saw the room dance in his gaze. 
Alice Miller for once did not know what 
to say. Maude Ramsay Minturn was 
looking meaningfully at Bob. Old Tom 
seemed half amused. 

His mother was now weeping bitter- 
ly. She had sunk in a heap at Hugh's 
feet. Her hands were clasped impul- 
sively at her breast. : 

Dan: “Stop, you stubborn fool; you're 
hurting mother.” Hugh did not stop. 
He began more vigorously than ever 
to try-to lift Dan from his seat. 
Suddenly something seemed to break 
in Dan. A great gale of anger swept 
through him and sapped his strength. 
In a moment he was on his feet, hitting 
out with right and left. He felt some- 
thing pulpy against his right fist... . 
His mother was saying: “Oh, Danny, 
you have hurt him now.” 

Dan saw Hugh lying quite white and 
still, his head against the back leg of 
the stove. Dan rejected the idea that 
Hugh was dead. 
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dustrial Democracy and So- 
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last. election, and H. J. Olgin, author 
of “The Soul of the Russian Revolu- 
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Circle Mandolin Orchestra, the Rand 
School Dancers with Richard Blech- 
schmidt in folk dances, the male 
chorus of the Finnish Socialist Fed- 
eration, Genevieve Kaufman, soprano 
and Stanley Day; composer, at the 
piano. The concert will begin at 3 
p. m. A bazaar with many charming 
attractions will hold sway all day and 
evening and a buffet will cater to the 
hungry and the thirsty. 

The dance will begin at 8 p.m. The 
popular Bronx Band—Dan Barnett’s— 
will render the jazz. The price of ad- 
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Let no complaisance, no gentle- 
ness of temper, no weak desire of 
pleasing on your part, no wheedling, 
coaxing, nor flattery of other peo- 
ple’s make you recede one jot from 
any point that.reason and pru- 
dence have bid you pursue.—Ches- 
terfield. 





Hugh staggered to his feet. He was 
bleeding from a gash under his left 
eye. .Dan saw the thin lips of his 
brother pull back from his white, sharp 
teeth. Hugh was smiling derisively. 
“Might have known you wouldn't 
fight fair,” he grumbled. 

Maude Ramsay Minturn had her hat 
on. She and Bob were slipping out 
without a word. When they had gone, 
Dan watched Hugh go to the kitchen 
to wash his wound. He heard the pump 
wheeze. 

“There, there, Danny,” his mother 
was saying. ‘‘He’}l be all right in a little 
while. Hugh works hard. He’s kinda 
unstrung; he saw a man burned to 
death today. Moses Armstrong—you 
heard him talk of him. They went with 
the same girls. Go along to him after 
while, Danny. It's only a brothers’ 
quarrel.” 

All his mother could do to minimize 
the strife could not belittle it in Dan’s 
mind. It seemed peculiarly unfitting 
that it should happen on this night of 
all nights—and before Alice Miller. He 
felt humiliated, cheapened. Sore than 
that, some interior image of himself 
had been shattered. Though he did not 
recognize Hugh’s charges at true, he 
had become aware violently of some- 
thing in Hugh, therefore something in 
human nature, terrible and consuming 
that broke in on his dreams. 

Alice Miller was now pretending that 
nothing had happened amiss. She was 
reminding Daniel that on Saturday aft- 
ernoon he and she were going to Saint 
Paul to the capitol, together to look 
over Dan’s new pastures. 
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Dan kissed his mother goodnight and 
went up to his room. His room was 
one of two upper rooms of the cottage 
—up under the roof where the rain beat 
audibly on summer nights, and the 
snows of winter saffetimes sifted 
through. He ehared it with Hugh. 
They were accustomed to sleep to- 
gether until lately, when by mutual 
consent they had taken down the old 
spindle bed, piled it in the woodshed, 
and put up two army cots. The room 
was-carefully divided between the two 
boys. Dan had put up a few pictures 
on his side, a cheap print of Lincoln, 
a@ good portrait of Mazzini, and a litho- 
graph of a movie actress, a lovely, 
worldly face. Dan had about a score 
of books, mostly law texts, but a num- 
ber of works in sociology, a few pam- 
phiets of the Marxian school, and sev- 
eral novels; Wells and Sinclair domi- 
nated. He had improvised a desk out 
of a kitchen table, and had purchased 
an oil stove from which he absorbed 
enough heat on Winter nights to keep 
him at work at his desk. 

As he came into the tiny room te- 
night, through the low-ceilinged bed- 
room occupied by Nell, he thought only 
of Hugh. He was filled with an agony 
of self-pity and remorse, yet his mind 
was hard and obdurate. Perhaps, he 
thought, his mother was right. It was 
only a passing quarrel. 

When he and Hugh were boys, he 
told himself, he once had struck Hugh 
with an open knife which he carried 
in his hand. He had used the knife 
as a pick, and had driven it down into 
e ekull of his fleeing brother. As 


yellow hair, Dan had burst into tears 
and had lifted his brother in his arms 
and carried him into the house. Hugh 
soon forgot the incident, and allowed 
Dan to bathe the wound. . . . This mise 
understanding was not like that. It 
was different. Dan glanced apprehen- 
sively toward Hugh's side of the room. 
His brother's sweaty soiled overalls 
were lying in a heap where he had 
dropped them. Hugh’s dinner pail was 
lying on the crumpled clothes. ... He 
would wait for Hugh. 

His mind would not let go the 
thought that he had been treated un- 
justly by Hugh. He was not like that. 
He had gone only to a few night classes 
at the University. Most of the law 
which he had read had been read in 
George Kimberly’s law office down 
town. 

“It's all a lie,” he burst out under 
his breath. 

He turned to his desk and busied 
himself with books. He heard Nell 
come up the uncarpeted stair and go 
to bed. He heard the creak of the 
straw mattress, and her quick, meas- 
weed breathing. Hugh did not come 
up. Finally Dan went to bed and slept. 

In the night he was wakened by the 
sound of his father’s feet on the 
kitchen floor, and the splitting of wood. 
Between these sounds he heard his 
mother gasping and retching. She was 
ill again. He tossed restlessly. He wae 
aware that while he slept there had 
stolen upon him again the sense of 
triumph and well-being which had ac- 
companied the first news of his elece 
tion. He was Representative Daniel 
Minturn. He arose and fumbled 
toward Hugh’s cot. His groping fingers 
touched first the coverlet, then the dine 
ner puil. The bed was empty. ... He 
went to the closed window and looked 
out on the dim stregt, and up at the 
stars, 

“Hugh's jealous; that's all,” he 
thought. But this explanation did not 
bring him any real satisfaction. 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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oe” 
By G. M. Yudevitch 
WAS arrested in Kharkov at 
the beginning of 1921 as an 


“The Road to Exile” 


Leader will print from 


anarchist. I was soon trans- 
ferred as the result of a hunger months. 
strike to the Butyrki Prison in Mos- ‘eles 


cow. 
In September, 1921, I was noti- 
fied that on July 30th I had been 
sentenced in my absence, as a 
“Makhno”* Anarchist, to banish- 
ment for one year to Ust-Syssolsk, 
me the province of the Northern 


na. 

I was NL The medical officer diag- 
nosed inflammation of the joints, ad- 
mitted my critical state and categori- 
cally forbade departure. My feet were 
badly swollen and I.could barely move. 
Yet I decided to set out; prison life 
Was much too unbearable. 

I asked that my place of exile be 
changed because of my illness and of 
lack of clothes; I indicated my desire 
to be sent to the South, that I could 
not go north. The reply came: im- 
mediate dispatch to the North. 

At the station I found a whole car- 
avan of prisoners—64 in all. Among 
them were many peasants—from the 
Tambov province mainly—who were 
banished for the “Antonov rebellion.” 
Men, women and children even of the 
age of 8 A fair sprinkling of old men 
and women of 60 and over. 

The food, on the way, was repulsive. 
We were taken, upon our arrival at 
Volagda, to the temporary detention 
prison. Afoot, in complete darkness, 
in frightfully muddy streets, we drag- 
ged along in the middle of the road. 
Besides, the escort would compel us 
purposely to walk in the muddiest part 
of the street. They abused us—these 
blind, unbalanced and embittered sol- 
ders. 

There was an old woman who could 
mot keep up with us; she fell right into 
the mud. Instead of helping her get 
up, one of the escort threw himself 

» her, swearing all the while: 
up, you... ! No use your, 

Y reading yourself out. It was worse 
vnder Sinstes, and yet you walked 
Tae 


THE ROAD TO EXILE 


is the first of a series of letters 


and statements from Socialists and other worhingclass 
revolutionists now in Russian prisons which The New 


time to time in the next few 


These documents have been collected in one 
“Letters From Russian Prisons,” 
the International Committee for Political, Prisoners, of 


published by 


that acquaintance with the 


to a speedy termination. 


which Roger Baldwin is chairman. 
Our motive in publishing these documents is the belief 


facts will cause the workers 


of America to bring such moral pressure to bear on the 
government that the almost unbelievable situation—the 
imprisonment of workingclass leaders by a government 
established in the name of the workers—may be brought 
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ing his cap on the side. . 
“What is the matter?” 


self horrified. 
tolerable.” 


such a state. I knew that hot water 
was not often distributed. But the 
town itself is short of it, too. No 
wood. ...” 


whole town..,. 
feetion.” 
“Yes, yes, ot course... . Don’t worry; 


measures. 
One of the demands in our statement 


be carried out. He promised to see 
to it. 
As a matter of fact, a medical ex- 





less than torture. 


wash the floor and walls. The ward- 
ress told us that she would give it to 
us as soon as the chief would be gone. 
He went away at last; we obtained hot 
water, washed the cell and prepared 
for the night. 

Before leaving, the wardess warned 
us to be on our guard; the inspector, 
or eyen the chief might come late at 
night for a certain purpose. Such is 
the “custom.” Almost all the women 
who pass through this prison are abused 
that way. In addition, almost all the 
officials are diseased and infect the 
women. “Any woman who is here for 
a certain period of time leaves its dis- 
eased.” 

The warning was not superfluous. 
During the night a man with a lamp 
came into our cell. 

“Who is there?” 

“Never mind.... I have come for 
the control,” was the reply. 

We jumped up together. There were 
four of us: myself, the woman doctor, 
a Lettish woman and one other woman, 
a would-be socialist-revolutionist (it 
was afterwards found out that she was 
planted as an agent-provocateur). The 
visitor saw, no doubt, that this time 


the threshold of this cell was nothing 


We asked for hot water, so as to 


Vologda Prison. 


the cells larger and not so filthy. 
female cell. 


cell, 
ing. 
were covered with tattered, and 
some cases, almost naked, 
corpses, ... 


Vyatka Prison. 


begged for water. 
fever. 


fever. 
the hospital. No answer. 
the Chief. Refusal. 
the hospital. 


was no more room in the hospital. 

I asked why no hot water is dis- 
tributed, 

“Wood is so expensive.” 

At 8 in the morning three-quarters 


that it wag the Assistant Chief of the 


Four days later I was sent to Vy- 
atka*.,... The conditions here seemed 
to be slightly better than in Vologda, 


There were 40 women in the large 
I was the only “political.” 
There are nine folding boards in the 
No mattresses, no pillows, noth- 
These boards and the floor itself 
in 
semi- 


I cannot remember a more terrible 
night than the one I spent in the 
Myriads of insects. 
The women prisoners tossed, moaned, 
Most of them had 


When morning ctme it was found 
that 17 women suffered from irruptive 
We demanded their transfer to 
IT asked for 
I went myself to 
All the 17 sick women 
followed me; 14 at least, were accepted. 
These returned to their cell, as there 


The old woman lay motionless. The 
Idier jahbed her with the butt-end 
his rife. The woman screamed; 
then began to whimper. 
| I could not bear it any longer and 
protested indignantly. 
“Will you go on or not?” the escort 
shouted at me. “Do you intend mov- 
} ing on?” ... Insults and gun threats. 
“But I will speak out, how dare you?” 
The soldier took aim at me. 
“I will shoot you on the spot. 
Will you walk on or not?” 
At this moment I slipped and fell 


his call was futile. 
stamped his feet and left. 


agair 


and—doubtless as 
ordered: 


‘ne lavatories.” 


~ 
#8 o2- 1a 


measures.” We still refused to go. 
the meals. 
sively of half-rotten dried fish. 
don’t'get the gruel; 
by the officials. 
the Volegda prison is a 
prison and that ceaseless 


. ie 


into the sticky, stinking mud. exiles puss through it on the way 
The old woman raised herself yith all the four corners of the country, 
great difficulty. I, too, stood up. The| there is here an incredible come an 


soldier stil) threa.ened to shoot, con- 


He examined us, 


When morning came he appeared 
revenge— 


We refused. He thtéatened “to take 


During the day—another nightmare: 
The food consists exclu- 
We 
it is appropriated 
Owing to the fact that 
“central” 
waves of 
to 


of a pound of bread is given. It is 
some kind of mixture of dirty, raw 
paste with putrid potatoes. The mix- 
ture is so liquid that it has to be eaten 
with a spoon. I asked what else does 


one get. “Sometimes, at 8 p. m., soup.” 
And that is all. 

“Any outdoor walks?” 

“No, never.” 

The “soup” was brought at § p. m. 


I have never seen anything like it, It 
was cooked with dirty horse-heads, bits 
of horse-skin floated in the dark, stink- 
ing liquid, as well as hair—a kind of 
mucus. The potatoes in the sop 
were unpeeled. 

The women threw themselves with 
a bestial avidity on this repulsive mix- 


d 





go, and no one takes any notice of 
aes © OE eee the kiteher. The dishes are never] ture, fighting over the potato peelings. 
A Provincial washed. Fifty per cent of the food is A few minutes later many vomited 
Prison filth. In Opes which the dirty} their food. 
liquid called “soup” is prepared, worms} I decided to send a statement to Chief 


in horrifying numbers swarm. 
The following night another individ 


The prison was reached late at night. 
The “authorities” met us from the 
very first minute with the most foul 
outbursts of oaths. 

“Stand here! How dare you? 
move! Shut up.” 

I approached the door of the com- 


without a light. 
Don't 
again jumped up together. 


ual appeared in our cell. He came in 


“What is the matter?” we asked, and 
The man 
lit a candle, examined us and mumbled 


of the Prison about all I had seen. 
There were few women “intellectuals” 
in the cell (in connection with some 
railway plot), who helped me in that. 
We wrote out that statement on the 
second morning and demanded that a 
delegation. from our cell be received. 





mon female cell where I was sent. I} between the teeth: “I have come for Official 

gasped. No words could transmit the} the control.” : 

incredible horror of the thing: in an We protested energetically and Action 

almost dark room, amidst a filthy heap | shouted: To my surprise, the Chief received 

of mud, swarmed about 35 to 40 crea- “After the evening inspection you | our delegation. He was very kind to 

tures, half alive. Even the walls of | have no right to come into our cell.j us. He has a beautifully furnished 
Get out.” office. He impressed me as a typical 


the cells were covered with excrement 
and other filth. 
I asked the wardress to call one of 


The man left. 
who he was. 


We did not know 
We learned the next day 


general of the Nicolas period; military 
correctness and, for some reason, wear- 


| 





amination came post haste to the 
prison the very same evening: doctors, 
medical assistants, sanitary assist- 
ants. . « - 
They started to disinfect the cell. 
It was done quite primitively. Every- 
body was packed off to another cell, 
with all the belongings and the whole 
filth in them. The empty cell was 
“disinfected,” and we then returned to 
it. 
Two days after “disinfection” every- 
thing returned to the old state: the 
same filth, the same horror. 
I had almost forgotten: once we had 
a bath. 
I spent a month in the Vyatka prison. 


ing odd pieces of clothing (through 
prisoners who were going to town), 
thus having something to feed on and 
to keep up one’s strength. 
I spent such a long time in the Vy- 
atka prison because it was expected 
that my banishment to Ust-Syssolsk 
would be revoked. Nothing but a 
miraclé would have enabled me to bear 
the trip, considering the state of my 
health. * It was railway journey to Kot- 
lass; but from that point to Ust-Sys- 
solk meant 50 versts on foot under 
terrible conditions. I was bagely able 
to walk and would have certainly suc- 
cumbed on the way. The doctor and 
the prison authorities were of the same 
opinion. I was waiting for the final 
decision. 
By the end of the month it was dis- 
covered that the order of the central 
authorities could not be revoked. 
When I reached Kotlass I was sent 
to the local militia. 
The Chief of the Kotlass militia 
frankly declared that he did not see 
how I could be sent off to Ust-Sys- 
solk; they had no extra militia-men 
to accompany me. Meanwhile, he gave 
orders that I should be admitted to 
the .5cal prison. 


Prom Kotlass 
To Ust-Syszolsk 





The distance between Kotlass and 
the next stopping place, the name of 
which escapes me, is 17 -versts. This 


is not much, but in my state of health 
it was torture. I had to carry my 
own belongings; yet I was so weak 
that I was unable to carry miself. At 
each step I stumbled and refused to 
continue the journey. But it was im- 
possible to send me back to Kotlass 
or leave me somewhere on the road; 
we had but few militia-men with us. 
Besides, there was no revoking of the 
order. 
Some of the men in the party had 

















the higher officials. I wanted to speak 
about the beating that took place on 
the way to the prison and about the 
eell, The wardress, a rather kind wo- 
man, advised me not to attempt to 
speak to anybody about anything, as 
“the chief of the prison was no better 
than the escort.” 

It was impossible to sit anywhere 
fm the cell. The floor did not seem 
to have been waslied for years. 

I refused categorically to remain in 
the cesspool and asked whether I could 
not spend the night in the corridor, 
which was, after-all, cleaner. The 
same request was formulated by a 
woman doctor. who was being exiled | 
for some reason unknown to me and 
who had to stay in that same ceil. 

The wardress proposed that we oc- 
eupy, instead of the corridor, a small 
cell used for solitary confinement. But 
this cell was found to be taken by a 
Woman eaten up by venereal disease 
and fever; besides, she was weak- 
minded, It was decided that this wo- 
man would be put in the corridor for 
should 
be transferred the next morning to the 
hospital. This was done. 


By Marius Hansome 


HE world of organized labor 
T is checking up on the Rus- 
sian experiment. A com- 
mission of twenty delegates from 
Denmark were recently invited 
by the All-Russian Federation of 
Trade Unions to come over and 
“see for yourselves.” The dele- 
gation recently returned. C. 
3ruun and Erick Jacobsen have 
given out an interesting interview 
in Social Demokraten, which I 
have here condensed and sum- 
marized for American readers. 
“We, who went to Russia as Social 
Demokrats,” concluded Bruun, “have 
not been converted to 100 per cent 
Communism, though we are filled with 
wonder at what has been accomplished 
in cultural and industrial work since 
the overthrow of the Czar. On one 
Still, we did not like this cell, which H matter we are in determined agree- 
was even dirtier than the common cell;"| ment: a reaction must be prevented 
all its walls were covered with excre- | at all costs, forthat would weaken the 
ment. For a healthy person to cross | Workers throughout the world. And we 




















Danish Socialists View Russia 
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The Impressions of the 
Investigating Com- 
mission Summed Up 
in an Interview 





a 

are in further agreement that Labor 
throughout the world must rally to 
solidarity and unity against capital- 
ism and reaction whose designs are the 
same in all lands.” 

The commission was very much im- 
presed by the educational work go- 
ing on among the peasants. Educa- 
tion of children is compulsory, but the 
educational resources are as yet limit- 





and workers. In the factories, lectures 


theoretical and technical instruction. 
They work the other four hours. Every 
factory is equipped with a large club 
room, which is used as means of in- 
struction. Here you will find the alpha- 
bet painted in large letters, landscape | 
scenes showing modern machinery, etc. 
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FIRST LECTURE IN BROOLKYN 


“WHAT I SAW IN SOVIET RUSSIA” 
By SCOTT NEARING 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT, 8:30, FEB. 10 
AT BROWNSVILLE LABOR LYCEUM 
218 Sackman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADMISSION, 75e¢ 


There was a discordant hote—to the 


traordinary progress in enlightenment, 
the Danes deplored the restraints on 
civil liberties, press and speech cen- 
sorship, and the almost fanatical deifi- 
cation of Lenin. It was also a bit dif- 
ficult for the Danes to harmonize a 
Communist factory with’ the presence 
of a detachment of armed soldiers at 
the gates. 
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TWO NEW YORK LECTURES 


“WHAT |! THINK OF SOVIET RUSSIA” 
Saturday, February 13, 2:30 P. M., at Cooper Union 


“EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA” 





| 


Tuesday, February 23, 8:15 P. M., at Community Church 


Tickets for Sale at The ‘New Masses, 39 West Eighth Street, or by mail from 
Bob Leslie, 325 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
i 








AUSPICES: EDUCATIONAL FRONTIERS COMMITTEE 





dictions. 
consideration to women in confinement. 
Such women receive full pay for a pe- 
riod_ of eight weeks on each side of 
the date of confinement. 


the hardest and coarsest work, 
las brieklayers and blacksmiths. 


“Much That Is 
Commendatory” 


Russia is full of much that is com- 
mendatory and some peculiar contra- 
Russia gives the tenderest 


di 


re 
al 
However, it 
s not uncommon to see women perform 
such 














a 


senting a highly literate and disciplined 
working class). 


mark, then your peasants will perhaps 
likewise learn to read and write.” 


per month. 
very cheap while butter and meat are 
dear. 


| Operative movement is very successful 
| and has more than ten million mem- 
bers. 


pacific Danes, wg least—among ot For the moment, unemployment has 
drawings; namely, Aagg of a mili-/ nit moscow and Leningrad, In the 
tary character. Again, with all the ex- fermer city, 150,000 workers are with- 


out jobs. 
ized workers, 
unemployed. 

from the state with a supplementary | 


Riches and 
Poverty 


bers 800,000 members, is in practice 
the directing head of Russia. Mem- 
bership in the party is the first con- 


factory is run by two directors, one a 


technical (not necessarily a Commu- 
nist), the other a “red” director rep- 


council, 


told: 
ters; it does not concern us.” 





That there is widespread naivetee 
among the general populace of Rus- 
sia concerning conditions in other 
countries, is delightfully illustrated in 
an address of welcome by a woman in 
one of the provincial cities. She con- 
eluded thus: “During the Czar’s re- 
gime none of us in the country vil- 
lages could either read or write. Since 
the revolution, many of the peasants 
can do both. (Pointing her finger di- 
rectly at these well-fed, highly culti- 
vated labor leaders of Denmark, repre- 


Now, as you go home, 
prepare to make revolution in Den- 


ed, lacking equipment and well pre- Industrially, Russia is slowly gain- 
a S/S i re ing. Wherever there is modern ma-|#" hour. An hour later the decision 
adult, workers’ education is ee chinery, the output is quite astound-| W@S taken: to be sent to ,,. to 
much better, especially among youths ing. But Russia is short of technical] Tcheka.... 


i tt sae ot nn sé ;} equipment. Wooden plows drawn by 
ee -~ we _— — » |}camels is not uncommon in certain 
prentices receive daily four hours Of | parts a 


Wages vary from 20 to 200 rubles 
Bread and potatoes are| I 
The greater part of production 


s state-owned and directed. The co-| S 


He read the statement and was him- 
“It is terrible, it is in- 


“Don’t you know all these things?” 
“I did not know that they reached 






You Cannot Be Beautiful 


unless you are healthy, and you cannot be healthy 
unless you have a good, sound stomach and liver. 





“You understand that such prison 
conditions are also dangerous for th@® 
It is a seat of in- 


everything will be attended to... @I 
will call the ductors, , ..I wil take 


was that an immediate disinfection 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


has been recognized as the national family remedy to keep 
liver and bowels in good working order. An occasional 
dose of Ex-Lax will relieve you of accumulated, undigested 
waste matter, will drive out the foul gases, will keep your 
blood red and pure, and you will always “look your best.” 


At all drug stores, 10, 25 and 50c a box. 














Tania 
More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
paste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhea develop. 


Superior to Pastes andPowders! 


Becnnee & fo Haul, Sree of grit end cold cabienslh 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy. of PYORRHEA, 

trates the gum issues, into the deep 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral 

latic malienien recommended by leading 

It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums frm 

















It seemed to me a year. To think that gma! healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary, 
there are human beings who spend| ise AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- 
three to 5 years here for petty crim-| 25¢. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 

inal offeffses or for “misdemeanors in Family Get the AMEGIN habit etd bs know the j of @ 
office... .” Besdes, I was under bet-| size healthy mouth and a germ free cc bon 

ter conditions than others; I was sell-| 75¢. 


AMEGIN 


PRONOUNCE: 1T AMMA@= JIN 


PYORRHEA LIQUID 





did not know what to do with me. 
They sent me to the district militia. 
Here again they declared: 
nothing to do with us.” 
dispatched to the 
Party”: 


was 3 p. m. 
morning and I had to carry all the 
time my belongings while barely able 
to stand on my feet. 


prison; they declared there that, in ac- 
cordance with the documents of my 
case, I was now no more a prisoner 
but an exile, and that the prison had 
nothing to do with it. 

bunal.” 


under the old regime replied: 
doing. Go to the provincial militia.” 


meetiug and would give his answer in 


taken away from me. 


soldiers. 


authorities. . 








their belonging on carts. But I did not 
possess enough money to allow myself 
this luxury. At last, one of the drivers 
took pity on me, carried my things and 
then placed me on the cart for my 
last 5,000 rubles. 
We stayed the night in the prison 
of that place (17 versts from Kotlass), 
received on the morrow food for 10 
days, and marched off again. 
We reached Yarensk. [I could not 
walk any more, and insisted upon be- 
ing given a conveyance. In one of the 
villages one of the native Zyrians who 
traveled with us denounced me to the 
local authorities, reporting that I in- 
terfered purposely with the march, 
that I was an anarchist and was mak- 
ing propaganda against the State, etc. 
The Chief of the local prison called me. 
After &planations he appointed a com- 
mission to examine me. The commis- 
sion found that it was impérative that 
I should be given means to travel the 
remaining distance. 

The last stop finally. After two more 
days of tribulations in villages we 
reached Ust-Syssolsk on the morning 
of the third day. 

I was, first of all, brought to the local 
militia. I was told here that they could 
not accommodate me and that they 


“It has 
I was then 
local “Communist 
let them decide my fate. 

At the “Communist Party” I @vas 
“We do not deal with these mat- 


I was sent to the Jocal prison. It 
I had nothing to eat since 


I was refused admission to the 


We went to the revolutionary tri- 


called out. But I could not walk, and 
dropped. A soldier helped me and 
carried my things, 

A tchekist overtook us: “Here! Just 
fill in this questionnaire and go back 
to the kitchen and wait there. ., .” 

“No! I shall not go. I have been 
exiled here and do not intend to drag 
about in sentry-rooms. . You will 
have to carry me there. ., .” 

I asked for the president, He was 
Called, ... 

“What is the matter?” 

“There, this woman; she fs making 
trouble,” reports the tchekist. 





“Tt have no time,” interrupts the 
president, “I must hurry to a meete 
HG. oo ot , %s 

Then I raised my voice: 

“Yes, you have meetings, business, 
- » « You have a lodging. . I have 
nothing, and nowhere to go to. ,. .” 

“Let her sleep here, in the room 
where the safe is,” the president dee 
cided. 

I went into that room. Near the 
safe—an immovable dumb soldier. A 
militia-man placed at the door. A cot 
is found. I shall at least spend @ 
quiet night. 

Next morning I was summoned ‘by 
the president of the Tcheka, 

“Yoy are a Makhno follower?” 

“You are a Jewess?” 

“What of it?” I asked indignantly. 

After some squabble I demanded 
point blank: 

“Will you release me?” 

“Yes, but I will send you te work. 
You are going to be in the hands of 
the “obkomtrood” (District Committee 
of Compulsory Labor). 

“If it is along the lines of my prose 
fession I will go. I am a widwife.” 
“Very well... .And now you can g8 
wherever you like.,,.” 





Buy Direct From Manufacturer 
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An official who hgd served 
“Nothing 


I returned to the provincial militia. 
e » The chief said he would call a 


PIANOS 
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Standard OF Qualit 


RADIOS- PHONOGRAPHS- RECORDS 
ON EASY TERMS 


Two 3° AV COR. 85° 
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It was 5 p. m. ' 
At the Tcheka I was first searched | 
nd my belongings were going to be 
I protested that 
was an exile and not a prisoner. 
I was sent to sentry-room. Full of 
Filth everywhere. Disorder. 
Soldiers swearing at the 





avagery. 
oe 


After @ few hours’ waiting I was 


STORES COR.152 
Undertakers 
FRED'K WF. 


ENGEL 4,6 cn ased Strat 


TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Faneral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 ané §7 
Member of the Workmen’s Sick Bene- 
fit Society. 
Undertaker for all Progressive Organiaationg 
FUNERAL. INCLUDING CREMATION, 
$45.00 UP 











Of the eight million organ- 
nearly 9 per cent are 
These men receive doles| 


Nowance from the unions. 


The Communist Party, which num- 


tion to position of responsibility. A 


senting the party. The Communists 
Ways predominate in the works 
though non-Communists have 
voice and vote. 


FOOtTOQM ozby 


and physical examination. 


7 East 15th Street 








Otherwise city life is on the woot 





GYM Four Months $4.00 


The Physical Education Department of the Rand School 
offers splendid gymnastic training, mat work, boxing, 
wrestling, basketball, handball, running, etc. two evenings 
a week; also one evening a week for social recreation, only 


$4.00 from now till May 15, 


including locker, showers 


Stuyvesant 3094 
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By Frank R. Crosswaith 


FTER chalking up a record 

that will stand for many a 

day unchallenged in the an- 
nals of organizing workers, the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
‘ters closed the year 1925 with three 
monster mass meetings in the Negro 
sgection of New York City. During 
these three days’ rally, December 
27, 28 and 29, over 20 porters and 
maids were enrolled in the fighting 


Brotherhood. 
Within the two last weeks in De- 


“e¢ember, 1925, the membership of the 
“union was increased by over 500. 


The 
“porters have displayed a readiness for, 
“and an appreciation of, organization 
that is at once alarming and gratify- 
ing. In the short space of four months 
moresthan 45 per cent of the 12,000 
Pullman porters of the nation have 
rallied to the bugle call of unionism 
And class-solidarity. 

No other group of workers in the 


“long history of the working class of 


America to better its economic and 
social conditions have shown‘such re- 
sults in so short a time. These Negro 
workers are breaking traditions and 
establishing the fallacy too long ac- 
cepted as trué, that Negro workers 
can’t be organized and that they con- 
“scabs” of America. 
A New Type 
Of Negro to the Fore 

They have established the unmis- 
takable fact that a new type of Negro 
is now facing America, and America 
must heed his presence. Not contented 
with the remarkable successes of 1925, 
the Brotherhood is out to eclipse its 
record for that year by energetically 
pressing forward a program in 1926 
which should win the genuine admira- 


_tion of every one truly interested in the 


struggles and triumphs of all workers. 
Organizers will be sent int6 every state 
where Pullman porters are located. 
The South will be invaded, the Far 
West will, in a few weeks, hear the 
militant demands and resonant voice of 
A. Philip Randolph and his colleagues 
in this veritable crusade of 12,000 
Negros for a chance to live and to 
rescue their tip-subdued self-respect 
from the _ stultifying and stagnant 
swamp of tips-taking. 

The first meeting of the New Year 
was held last Friday night, January 8, 
at St. Luke’s Hall, 125 West 130th 
street; the spacious and elegant audi- 
torium was filled by Pullman porters 
and their families, cheering every word 
that fell from the lips of the speakers 
and manifesting a spirit of determina- 
tion to win and an appreciation of the 
serious task before them as to make 
even an old labor-war veteran marvel 





New Union of Negro Weekors Like a ade 
Workers Answering Call All Through the Nation 








with astonishment. For these black 
toilers were cheering every reference 
made to a new “social order.” “The 
rights of man must supercede the 
rights of property,” “industrial democ- 
racy,” “the class struggle’ and many 
other phrases well known to the read- 
ers of the New Leader. The speakers 
were: A. Philip Randolph, General Or- 
ganizer, Brotherhood Sleeping Car 
Porters; Mrs. Gertrude E. McDougald, 
Vice-Chairman, Trade Union Commit- 





tee for Organizing Negro Workers; 
W. H. Des Verney,*Field Organizer, 
Brotherhood Sleeping Car Porters, and 
Frank R. Crosswaith, Execytive Secre- 
tary, Trade-Union Committee for Or- 
cc Negro Workers. 


‘omen Play 
An Active Part 

q@rhe role being played in this fight 
by the wives of these porters should 
not be permitted to pass unrecorded. 


In many instances where a porter has 
been hesitant in joining.the union, his 
wife has sent in the initiation fee of 
$5 and then compelled him to sign the 
application blank. Letters are con- 
stantly being received at headquarters, 
2311 Seventh avenue, from. these 
women, apologizing for the apathy of 
their husbands. 

One militant wife refused to ace 
}company her mate. anywhere in~ the 
streets of Harlem unless he joined the 








union. The wife of, another porter, 
herself in a hospital undergoing a 
serious operation, insisted, neverthe- 
less, that news be brought to her bed- 
side after each mass meeting of the 
union. An ayxiliary to the Brother- 
hood, consisting of the wives of por- 
ters, is now being organized and al- 
ready its membership is_ impressive. 
The fight of the Pullman porters is the 
all absorbing. topic wherever two or 
more Negroes gather in Harlem. This 
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By Richard Boyajian 
HIS is the first time 1 have 
T written for a paper. After 
open letter to Rabbi Wise it is 
hardly possible for me to remain 
silent. To describe it all as non- 
sense would be putting it mildly 
indeed. It is worse than that. It 
is positively stupid. It epitom- 
izes all the “sins of radicals”’— 
pride, arrogance, intolerance and nar- 
row-mindedness. The sarcasm is vul- 
gar and painfully misplaced. The stuff 

simply doesn’t apply to Rabbi Wise. 

On reading the letter, one cannot 
help being forcibly struck by the fact 
that the writer is more dominated by 
a passion for words and the impressive 
phrase than for truth. It is, therefor, 
a bit amusing that a phraseologist like 
DeWitt should deride another for be- 
ting a “consummate artist at bowling 
down the ten-pin alleys of phraseol- 
ogy.” No, lam sure the letter will not 
“perturb” Rabbi Wise greatly. It will 
give him a hearty laugh, as it should, 
and that will be all. 

It is exactly the attitude expressed 
in the letter that more than anything 
else will make us ridiculous in the eyes 
of all intelligent people. De Witt has 
unwittingly done the very thing that 
will keep men of the influence and 
power of Rabbi Wise far away from 
the Socialist movement. And if the 
sentiments expressed in the letter are 
those of the rank and file—I sincerely 
hope they are not—men of the type of 
Rabbi Wise are perfectly justified in 





keeping aloof from the movement. 
Judging from the contemptuous way 


reading Samuel De Witt’s 


IN DEFENCE OF RABBI WISE -:-: 





A Reply to De Witt’s 
Critical Open Letter 








some people talk about good speakers, 
eloquence is a cheap, common art, 
unworthy of the champions of truth. 
The eloquent man is insincere, hypo- 
critical and his motive is to mislead 
and betray, especially if he doesn’t 
subscribe to our particular creed. His 
speeches are platitudinous and he is 
altogether given over to “posturings.” 
And how eloquent these people are in 
their denunciation of eloquence. But 
I have observed that they prefer al- 
ways to listen.to the eloquem speaker. 

Rabbi Wise an apologist of our pres- 
ent form of economié and spiritual 
civilization! What a gross injustice 
to the man and how utterly absurd. He 
never was anything of the kind, in 
spite of the fact he has never declared 
himself a Socialist. 

DeWitt gives a long list of ‘the ter- 
rible kinds of people that comprise the 
Rabbi's audience every Sunday—ligh 
usurers, coarsened cloak manufac- 
turers, etc, What about it? Funda- 
mentally «they are not any different 
from the victims of the system that 
DeWitt boasts ‘of having addressed in 
the Ghetto. Be that as it may, the 
importasit point to remember is that 
Rabbi Wise has never condoned the 
crimes or eased the guilty consciences 
of his auditors, I have heard him again 
and again lash and sting his flock with 
his powerful speech. Why hold Rabbi 
Wise responsible for the crimes of his 
DeWitt implies as much in 
his letter. One might ask what good 
has all his talking done? We have 
done not a little talking to the victims 


hearers? 





























The Public Nationa! Ban 


BRONX 
3817 Third Avenue 
982-984 Southern Boulevard 
180th St. & Crotoha P’kway 
138th St. & Willis Avenue 
Prospect Ave. & 163d St. 
Burnside & Davidson Avenues 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


Of the Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
At Close of Business Dec. 31, 1925 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 
U. S. Government Bonds 


State and Municipal Bonds.... 


Other Bonds 


Banks and Bankers 


Banking Houses 

Fyrniture and Fixtures.,.. 
Due from U. S. Treasurer. . 
Interest Accrued 

Other Assets 


SAMUEL BERGSON 


WILLIAM J. BROWN 
EMANUEL SEIGEL 


JOSEPH J. BACH 
JOHN C. EISELE 
MOTTY EITINGON 





Cash, Exchanges, and Due from 


Customers’ Liability Under Let- 
ters of Credit and Acceptances 


ABRAHAM S&S. BERNSTEIN, Vice President 


JACOB SPERBER 


Of New York 








MANHATTAN 
Broadway & 25th St. 
Delancey & Ludlow Sts. 
158 Rivington Street 
177 East Broadway 
Avenue C & 7th Street 
1024 St. & Madison Ave. 
Madison Ave. & 116th St. 
: Broadway & 160th St. 
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CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 
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39,394,630.58 
679,390.29 


Pitkin Ave. & Watkins St. 
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86th St. & 
Grand & 
1368 St. 
De Kalb & Sumner 
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Ave. & Varet St. 
2ist Ave. 
Havemeyer 
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Sts. 
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4,000,000.00 
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153,495.49 
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720,337.36 
146,031.97 
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ALFRED S. ROSSIN, President 
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WALTER E. MEYER 
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of this. system in the Ghettos. How 
much good have we done.: Not much, 
it must be frankly confesesd. How 
many have rallied around our stand- 
ard? Not many, I am afraid. And 
why? Because, unfortunately, the poor 
are as full of hatred and prejudice, illu- 
sions. and delusions as the rich. . And 
their ideals are essentially as corrupt 
and materialistic as those of the crowd 
Rabbi Wise addresses. I have long 
since disabused my mind of the illu- 
sion that the poor are all angels of 
light and the rich all devils of dark- 
ness, 

! am convinced that an indis- 
pensable condition of a change for 
the better in our social and eco- 
nomic system is a change in the 
ideals of men, a change, broadly 
speaking, from materialistic to 
spiritual ideals and Rabbi Wise is 
doing mighty good work in the di- 
rection of a realization of that end. 
Rabbi Wise is kindly forewarned 

that “during his first year or so with 
us we may not be able to profit very 
much in Spirit from contact with him.” 
What a cheap dig! What unheard of 
arrogance! To be sure, we Socialists 
have a monopoly of truth, beauty, 
courage, idealism and wisdom and 
that all of these things are going to 
die with us. But just because we are 
so great and noble we can afford to be 
a little easy on a nonenity like Rabbi 
Wise. 

The cold fact of the matter is there 
are few men in any movement who 
come up to the intellectual and spirit- 
ual stature of a man like Rabbi Wise. 
Speaking for myself I can say that I 
have already profited greatly in spirit 
from contact with the Rabbi. He is 








one of the greatest intéllectual and 


| spiritual leaders in the country today. 
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The fact that he does not label him- 
self a Socialist doesn’t bother me in 
the least. Labels have come to mean 
very little to me. And they mean very 
little to people who know life. But 


|} it seems that Socialists like the gen- 














erality of mankind had rather have a 
bad article with their label than a 
genuine one without it. 

As concerns Rabbi Wise and the 
war. Common sense, to say nothing 
of liberality ought to prompt Social- 
ists not to make such a big fuss over 
the fact that the Rabbi.was in favor 
of the war. The Rabbi never was a 
non-resistant. However mistaken he 
was—and I believe he -was—he sincerely 
believed the war was necessary and 
justifiable and he did what a man who 
thought so should have done. But 
what are we to think of the Socialists 
by the thousands all over the world 
who were wise to the game; who did 
not in their hearts believe in the war 
and who did exactly what DeWitt ac- 
cuses Rabbi Wise. of having done. In 
view of this fact can it. be gainsaid 
that the war record of the Socialists 
is a good deal more reprehensible than 
the ‘war record of Rabbi Wise? For in 
the case of Rabbi Wise it Was doubt- 
less a mistake of the mind whereas 
in the case of the Socialists moral 
weakness was involved. I am not con- 
demning nor am I sitting in judgment 
but I'm merely reminding you of a 
few facts which ought to make us a 
bit more lenient. 

Again, it is altogether unfair and un- 
just to drag in Debs. There are few 
men outside or in the Socialist move- 
ment if you please, who can stand 
comparison with Dehs. .D<us, let me 
say, is not use .aclusive possession of 
any particular organization. Like all 
the great spirits he belongs to human- 
ity and to all ages. That Rabbi Wise 
has not said and done the things Debs 
has is not a discredit to the Rabbi. It 
proves nothing more nor less than 
that Rabbi Wise is not Debs. 

A sneering sarcastic attitude toward 
men like Rabbi Wise will get us no- 
where. From a purely selfish stand- 
point, to say nothing of a higher mo- 
tive, it doesn’t pay to impute all sorts 
of subtle, ulterior motives to a.inun 
simply because he doesn't bear our 
label. The spirit manifested in the 
letter will do much to keep our move- 
ment weak, helpless and impotent. 
Rabbi Wise needs the Socialist move- 
ment and the Socialist movement 
needs Rabbi Wise. 





Shirt Operators to Meet 





The first branch meetings of the year 
the Amalgamated Shirt 
Operators the week beginning January 
18th. 

These meetings are of particular im- 


portance because of the present in- 


dustrial conditions and because the 


renewal of the agreement is soon to 


be negotiated with the United Shirt 


Manufacturers’ Association. 


The industrial outlook in the shirt 


‘industry is good. Nevertheless, at 


his time of the year it is usually dull, 


- 


and therefore the Union is conteniplat- 


to do away with overtime com- 


until such a time when the 


real busy season sets in. There may 


attempts on the part 
contractors to 
the wages of our people. The. organi- 
zation is determined to maintain the 
wages where they are during the slack 
at these branch meetings 


some tamper 


and 
instructions will 
members. The places and 


period, 
be given to 
all of our 


with! 





dates of the meetings are as follows: 
Branch 1, downtown, Wednesday, 
Jan. 20, at 5 p, m. in Beethoven Hall, 
210 E. 5th street; Branch 2, Harlem 
section, Thursday, Jan. 21, at 5 p. m. in 
Haslem Terrace Hall, 210 E. 104th 
street; Branch 3, Bronx section, Tues- 
day, Jan. 19, at 5 p. m. in Iorio Hall, 
Arthur ave. and 187th street; Branch 4 
Greenpoint section, Tuesday, Jan. 19th, 
at 5 p. m. in New National Hall, 261 
Driggs ave.; Branch 5, WWliamsburg 
section, Tuesday, Jan, 19, at 5 p. m. in 
Miller's Assembly Hall, Grand cor, 
Havemeyer street; Branch 6, Ridge- | 
wood section, Monday, Jan. 18, at 
m. in John’s Hall, 196 Wilson ave., 
Stockhoim street; Branch 7, Browns- 
ville section, Wednesday, Jan. 20, at 5 
p. m. in Kriegers’ Hall, 432 Blake ave.; 
Branch 8, Brooklyn section, Thursday, 
Jan. 21, at 5 in Vienna Hall, 105 


5 p 


cor- 





5 p. m. 
Montrose ave., Brooklyn; Branch 9, 
West Hoboken, Friday, Jan. 22, at 5 p. 
m. in 345 West street, West Hoboken, 
N. dJ.; .Branch 10—Collarmakers of 
Greater New York, Thursday, Jan. 21, 
at 5 p. m., in Beethoven Hall, 
5th street. 


| 
210 E. | 
| 
| 





Dane Socialists View Russia 





(Continued from page 3) 


For example, 
if they 


like In any western city. 
taxi drivers will “hold you up” 
see you are a stranger and think they 


away with it. There are rich 


and poor. In the theatres, one can 


see silk-bedecked ladies, while on the 


streets, little proletarian ragamuffins, 





without homes, freezing, beg at all 


|} hour of night and day. 


Imperial castles have been converted 
into museums and schools. The much 


| talked-of valuables and rich treasures 


| are all 


intact and unharmed. Tne 
magnificent jewels of the Czars, a col- 
lection greater than that of the King 


; of England, is all there and guarded 


| lived together, 
| one big room 





with care. 

The Danish Commission visited the 
central prison ,in Tiflis, Georgia. The 
prison is an old castle. The prisoners 
some 20 to 30 men, in 
They read, 
slept as they pleased. 
were three social 
condemned to death, but their sen- 
tences were communted to ten years 
imprisonment. The delegation 
tained the privilege of a conversation 
with the prisoners, who stated tnat 
they might go free on condition that 
they cease all agitation against Com- 
munism. In another place, they en- 
countered @ very young temperamental 
Soctal Revolutionary serving one 


revolutionaries, 


ob- 





smoked and} 
In one room|} 





year for agitation against Communism. | 
He said: “Greet the Danish workers| 
and tell them that you cannot find any | 
Social-Democrats here, for those who 
are not imprisoned are killed!” The/| 
prison warden turned to the young 
inmate with the question: “Won't you 
admit that the prisoners are treated 
better than under the Czar?” “Yes,” 
answered the young man,” we can 
speak our minds in prison, but not | 
outside.” } 

Withal, there {s so much in Russia! 
that recommends itself to these mem- 
bers of the delegation “that a call for 


| world solidarity and moral support te 


the greatest social experiment in his- 
tory is sent forth from Denmark. | D 





at Brooklyn shah’! 
Center 

The speaker at the Brooklyn tondey | 
Center, 667 Eastern Parkway, Monday 
evening, Jan. 18, will be Norman An- 
gell, author and lecturer of note. ' 

His subject is “What's Happening in 
Europe?” current 
events and recent Having 
taken active part in certain public | 
movements of both France and Eng- 
land, and knowing personally many of 
the political leaders, alike in France, 
Germany and Britain, Mr. An 
able to draw upon something more 
than book knowledge for this inter- 
pretation of events. 


Norman Angell 


an interpretation of 
history. 


an 


fell is | 


wave of enthusiasm and genuine in- 
terest in the Pullman porters’ fight 
is confined not only to New York City, 
but is evidenced wherever the -or- 
ganizers of the Brotherliood have vis- 
ited: Washington, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Boston, Omaha and ai ail 
tell the same story. 

There is, however, siubtates side to 
this picture not so rosy, not so fas- 
cinating. The management of the 
Pullman Company is using all the old 
tricks so familiar to employers who 
are determined upon the open shop 
method of dealing with their em- 
ployees, such as intimidations, threats, 
shifting of forces, withholding of pay 
checks, paid propagandists’: who ladle 
out in large portions the spotless vir- 
tues and benevolence of the company, 
and in still larger quantities the vicious 
vices and tyranny of trade unions, 


The Pullman Company’s 
Army of Hired Men 


In the prosecution of its aims to keep 
the porters from organizing a union 
over which the company will have no 
control, and as a last resort to effect 
this desire, the Pullman Company has 
been able to purchase a number of 
so-called. big Negroes, Negro news- 
paper editors, Negro politicians of the 
two-old-parties, Negro ministers and 
educators, a veritable battalion of 
“white hopes,” to stem the tide of or- 
ganization among the men. King 
Canute in his famous injunction to the 
waves, had more success than these 
dusky tools of the Pullman Company 
are having. 

In all of the scattered railroad cen- 
ters, there can be found large stacks 
of Negro newspapers and magazines 
containing articles lauding the com- 
pany and advising the porters against 
the Brotherhood in particular and 
trade unions in general. These are 
given away to the men. Quite a few 
of these papers were born since the 
porters began to unionize, others were 
on the verge of collapse; now, how- 
ever, while they are being well sup- 
plied with Pullman money, it can 
safely said, their. circulation and ? 
fluence among Negroes has decrease 
and their duly earned fate patient 
awaits them, for the porters will n 
read them; the aroused men and wo- 
men of the race will have nothing to 
do with them, and it is a certainty! 
that as soon as the Pullman Company 
is convinced—as it should be by now 
—that these Negro editors can’t pro- 
duce the desired results, it will with- 
draw its support and the result will 
be natural death for these sheets, a 
fate ‘well deserved, and one that all 
workers, black and white, will hail 
with a song of satisfaction. 

There are a few outstanding ex- 
edptions, however—such newspapers 
as the Washington Tribune, the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, the New York Age and 
the'New York Amsterdam News. They 
have thrown in their lot with the por- 
ters and are standing by them most 
admirably; these papers are not found 
in railroad yards to be freely distrib- 
uted by the Pullman Company, but in 
the homes of the porters. Within the 
next two or three months, it is ex- 
pected that over the required 51 per 
cent of the men shall have been en- 
rolled and the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters will take the case of 
the much abused and brutalized Pulle 
man porters before the Railroad Labor 
Board or whatever agency will suce 
ceed it. 

When the Negro Will 


Assume His Proper Place 

The men are asking and should ree 
ceive the unstinted support of all wha 
are truly interested in the Negro, for 
it is not by singing “the spirituals,” 
or by rhapsodizing about “the ola 
time religion,” that the Negro will be 
able to take his place in the world of 
but by harnessing his powers of 
labor organizations 
and his consuming powers into gen- 
uine co-operatives, will he be in the 
position to contribute his share in the 
making of a new society, dedicated to 
democracy in industry and one in 
which those who do the world’s useful 
work, will the full social value 
of their labor. 

THE REAL PROLETARIAT OF 
AMERICA IS AT LAST BEING 
AROUSED! ALL HAIL THE DAY! 
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When your doe. 
tor sends you te 
a truss maker 
for a truss 
vandage or stock. 
ing, go there and 
see what you can buy for your money. 


Then go toP. WOLF & Co.,Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Ret. 84th & 85tb Ste | Bet 4th and Sth Ste 
(1st floor) 
Open Eves.. 7:30 o.m.'Open Eves., 9 pp. mm. 
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Surgeon Dentist 
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247 West 72d Street 
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~ POLITICAL PARTIES AND OPINIONS IN 


By Edward M. Cohen 


N the course of social evolu- 
tion- philosophy performs 
the double function of pro- 
+ test and justification. It is al- 
most trite to say that the evils 
existing in a system of society 
constitute the matrix of a phil- 
osophy of revolt against such 
evils, until a social transforma- 
tion is brought about, when the 
whilom revolutionary doctrines 
become not only respectable, but even 
‘weapons in the hands of the champions 
of the status quo. Then new and un- 
expected abuses arise, a new protesting 
movement, another transformation, and 
the social cycle is complete. Such is 
the avidence of history. 
A virile philosophic movement and a 
heetic pamphleteering campaign both 
France and in the American colonies 
constituted a veritable intellectual rev- 
elution which placed the capitalist 
class into power and influence. Mon- 
tesquieu and Rousseau, Paine and Jef- 
ferson, end not Parisian mobs and 
ragged Colonials, instituted the reign 
of the bourgeoisie. During the early 
part of the ninteenth century, there- 
fore, philosophy. was quite passively 
awaiting the imminent millenium of the 
“greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber,” which was to be ushered in some- 
how by extradrdinarily rational beings 
acting in accordance with the princi- 
ples of a haloed individualism. But the 
predictions of the optimists were not 
realized, and early capitalist society 
earried in its wake not liberty for the 
individual but oppression for the 
masses. It is only natural, therefore, 
that « new philosophy of protest should 
arise against these evils. 
Capitalism 
In England 

Perhaps in no other country is capi- 
talism more insolvent than it is in 
England. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that England should produce nu- 
merous political theorists who, like 
their predecessors during the ancien 
regime in France, should not only most 
seriously challenge the existing order 
of society, but offer a basis for a new 
gocial structure. Dr. Lewis Rockow* 
has, therefor, rendered a great service 
in presenting to the public the gist of 
the social systems of typical represent- 
atives of the various schools of thought 
at present asserting themselves in 
England. 

The author commences his volume 
with an excellent though brief intro- 
ductory chapter on the political theory 
of the nineteenth century which “began 
with Benthamism and ended with Fa- 
bianism. It began with a struggle 
against class privilege for the sake of 
individual freedom and ended with a 
struggle against individual ‘claims for 
the sake of a common life.” Following 
this introduction is a very interesting 
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CONE ARs sg THOUGHT 
IN Lewis Rockow. 
New York: _ oA f aa+. 1925. 
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DR. CECILE L. GREIL 


| Who has recently returned from 
abroad after an extensive study of 
psychology and social relations, 
wishes to announce to her 
friends afd clients 
4 the removal of her office to 


13 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
NEW YORK 


where she will resume her practice. 








Appointments by Phone: 
SPRING 5934 


The office can be reached by the 
Bighth Street Crosstown trolley, 
the Sixth Avenue “L,” Eighth Street 
station, or the West Side Subway, 
Christopher Street station. 








Open for Lecture Dates 
on Social and Sex 
Problems 


























THE ; 
Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 





An Analysis of the Varying Platforms 
Of the Movements for a New Social Order 





discussion of the views of psycholo- 
gists, particularly those of Professors 
William McDougall and Graham Wal- 
las. The chief point which the author 
emphasizes here is the psychologists’ 
refutation of the individual’s ration’) 
behavior so dramatically portrayed by 
Bentham and his disciples of the 
laissez-faire scheol. <A rather dull 
chapter is then devoted to the views 


of lingering individualists like Lord 
Hugh Cecil and W. H. Mallock. 


Those Who Seek 


A New Social Order 

Professor Rockow then proceeds to 
what may be considered the main 
theme; namely the presentation of the 
viewg, of those who aim at the sup- 





planting of capitalism by # more ra- 


tional social order. The Webbs, Mac- 
Donald, Laski, Russell, Cole and the 
Pauls have their analyses of present 
society as well as their blue-prints for 
the new social structures carefully 
presented. This is particularly true in 
the case of the Webbs’ plan which the 
author gets from their “Constitution 
for the Socialist Commonwealth of 
Great Britain.” Dr. Rockow has seen 





fit to devote a chapter to the views of 
Professor Leonard T. Hobhouse and 
Lord James Bryce whom he considers 
as the representatives of a group of 
compromisers who admit the existence 
of evils and yet hope by means of 
some patchwork here and there, to 
remedy them without resorting to radi- 
ca] transformation. 

A novel feature in this volume is the 

















“T N days of drabness it is well 


tional success,” 


of twenty-two Americans who buc 


Some Unusual Americans 
By Paul F. Sifton 


says Seitz in opening his accounts* of 
notable Americans who did not conform, yet made their 
marks. So itis. He has told in racy journalistic yw the life story 


social, political, economic and artistic. 








to know something of unconven- 


ked the powers that be, religious, 





tion. Joseph Smith-and Brigham 
Young, founders of the Mormons; Mar- 
tin Scott, “who made the Zcoon come 
down”; Lord Timothy Dexter, who sold 
warming pans in the tropics and 
doubled his money; Peter Cartwright, 
backwoods evangel; John S. Mosby, 
guerrilla f@ader; Susan B. Anthony; 


Red Jacket, protector of his people; 
George Francis Train, creator and. 


Seitz has made a whimsical selec-* 


Glover Eddy, mother of faith; Edwin 
Forrest, the tradgedian whose hiss bred 
a riot, and Davy Crockett, who died in 
the Alamo. 

Seitz has the caustic humor of 2 
hard-boiled newspaper man. “Boston, 
the brainery of America,” is one of the 
many bright phrases that salt the book. 
His dedication, “to those who have 
failed,” is. the bitterest line of all. Of 
Henry George he says: “Hunger had 
stirred his brain. It is the best known 
stimulant to intellectual effort.” 


’ 











Ss was making a bad job of 


she had squinty little eyes behind horn-rimmed spectacles and 
a most offensive way of smiling enigmatically as though the 
secrets of the universe were contained within her flat bosoms. Some- 
one, in a rash moment, had apparently informed her that she had 


a “Mona Lisa smile.” 


Is Wells Passe? 


By McAlister Coleman 








handling her cigarette holder and 





“My dear man,” she 
“waving the cigarette in a vague arc, 
don’t you know that poor Wells is 
utterly passe? A mere journalist 
Nothing more.” 

She was giving voice tothe edict 
of her clan which has t H. G. 
Wells and all his works into outer 
darkness. For them Wells dates with 
Dickens, Thackeray and Jane Austen. 
He is as ante-diluvian as the first 
chapters of his “Outline.” 

And in especial do they fall on the 
last novel fromm Mr. Wells's fast-mov- 





exclaimed,? 


Here, they assure you, ts proof post- 
tive of the Twilight of the Wells. The 
novel drags, it is sloppy written, {t 
has no real story and what story it 
has is never developed. Mebbe so, 
mebbe so. We are dodderin and senile 
enough to admit that while there is 
undoubtedly much of the power and 
go that was in “Tono-Bungay” and 
“The Research Magnificent” lacking 
in this book, “Christina Alberta’s 
Father” nevertheless looms like the 
Woolworth Tower from amidst the 
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with the state in literature. Dr. Rock« 
ow analyzes the writings.of Shaw, Galse 
worthy, and Wells, and brings out the 
political and social philosophies of 
these authors. The volume then con<- 
cludes with a chapter on “The Future*™ 
about which the author {s very optie 
mistic largely because of his view that 
“as long as the human mind is active 
there is hope for civilization.” 


Although the volume is a pioneer in 
its field and therefore subject to nuti- 
erous short-comings, I cannot refrain, 
however, from pointing »:ut some seri« 
ous defects in it. In the first place, 
the author has neither presented his 
own point of view of the present or 
future .social structure, nor has he in 
a detached manner presented the views 
of others. But instead Dr. Rockow 
proceeds to find fault with others’ rem- 
edies for social! ills without substitute. 
ing his own. About all tie reader gets 
of the author’s philosophy is tat Dr, 
Rockow is a fairly close adherent of 
the economic system outlined by the 
Webbs. It seems to me that Dr. Rock- 
ow would have déne much better had 
he set aside a chapter or two of hig 
volume to refute others and to present 
clearly his own views. 


Groups Ignored 
For Individuals 


Another rather serious defect is thag 
Dr. Rockow treated the ideas and suge 
gestions of individuals rather than 
those of groups or movements. Today 
the influence of movements far sure 
passes that of individuals. Thus it is 
far more important to know the politi- 
cal philosophy of the Labor Party, than 
that of any individual within it. Yet 
Dr. Rockow ignores the existence of 


crank; Tecumseh; Ethan Allen; James 
Abbott McNeil Whistler; Henry George, 
preventer of poverty; Mary Baker 





Effort, yes; accomplishment, 
a damn sight! 


ing typewriter, 
Father,” (Macmillan, 
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He's a daisy, 
‘He’s a corker, 
Tammany brave 
And real New Yorker— 
Walk right in 
With Jimmie Walker! 
The singer stopped his fluent jaws, 
Bending to the swift applause. 
The motley audience went wild’ 
At mention of their new-found child— 
Their latest darling—friend and pal 
Of the original, only AL 
Who had, in person, risen to “tella 
World that Jim’s a reg’lar fella.” 


I looked around in mild surprise 

And revelled in what met my eyes— 
This piebald crowd of patient toilers, 
Decent, quiet, sweating moilers— 
Schoolless, dumb, befogged, dotvntrodden. 
And mixed with them the stupid, sodden 
Sweepings of the not-so-far days, 

The old-time booze-across-the-bar days— 


And Bowery bums were in their heydays! 


I pondered their enthusiasm, 

Seeking the spirit that could jazz "em, 
Take ‘em, wake ’em, shake ‘em, rouse ’em, 
Make ’em forget the life that cows ’em; 
Make them forget the sword that dangles; 
Make them forget the beast that mangles; 
Make them forget the spell that lingers 
Out of reach of groping fingers 

And turns the rare sweet of devotion 

Into a vile and griping potion— 

That turns the human urge for beauty 

To lust and dust; and deadens duty 

Into a brawl for bread and booty; 

And makes a common bawd of honor, 

And mocks her name and spits upon her, 
And casts her out to die, and leaves 

Not even the honor among thieves! 


“Is this democracy’s indictment?” 

I marvelled at the crowd's excitement. 
Voters yelling their fool beans off, 
Almost taking their old jeans off, 

Hats in alr and coatsleeves waving, 
Singing, shouting, ranting, raving— 

And all to hymn what keeps them slaving! 
What rings their noses, stultifies them; 


Spouting ever how it aids them 

While it dopes them and degrades them; 
Plans to pick their meanest purses 

Even while The Chief disburses 
Charities, like coal—and hearses! 
Shoves their noses to the grindstones, 
(They’re so happy they can find stones.) 








85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100. to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $3 
oer week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 $5 per Con- 
sumption benefit, $200. or nine months in 
our own Sanatorium, located tn the moet 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit 

Bor tnformation apply to 
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175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 | 
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Patent Attorney 
Ss. HERZO 116 Nassav Street. 
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Turns the red fire and the band out, 
Gets the vote out by the handout; 
Keeps them quiet by the very 
Bilge that made their poor dads merry; 
trips them by the same old boss spell 
They hark to now as though 'twere gospel 
Watch them: all agog to damn any 
fan who criticizes Tammany! 


Ta-a-many, Ta-a-many, 
If you learn to cheat and rob 
You are sure to get a job— 
Ta-d-many, Ta-a-many. 
Boot'm, loot'm, knife or shoot'nt, 


TAA-A-AMMA-A-NY? 


Jimmie, the fruitful years you've spent 
With Tammany taught you all it meant. 
You learned the ropes; to you no mystery 
Lurks in the Hall's ill-smelling hist'ry. 
From lowly thug to potent Sachem 

You know the motto’s been: “We make ‘em 
Come across—or else we break ‘em.” 
You’ve heard or read the whole unsavor: 
Tale of trickery and knavery; 

How, from Burr down to Olvany. 

The Hall makes use of every zany. 


* 


- Utilizing sage or noodle, 


So he helps bring in the boodle. 

Doctor Hyde or Mister Jeckels, 

So they gather in the shekels; 

Stigmatizing that as venal 

Only whose results were penal;- 

(All its legal lore has ground out 

One crime only—being found out.) 

From the Mooncy, Stagg and Page days— 
= e 


- When once a year their votes meant paydays 


Keeps them dummies, sells them, buys them 











“TAMMANY, TAMMANY” 


To Jimmie Walker on His Inauguration as Mayor of New York City 
By Samuel Friedman 








(Petty stealing, petty wage days;) 
Riches Swartwout got by robbery, 
(Hearty wholesale customs jobbery;) 
Untold wealth that Wood and Tweed won 
(That time, though, the law did bleed one, 
Taught the Hall to be more gracious 
In dividing up the plunder; 

Not so openly predacious 

Lest there rise a nine-days wonder. 
Once again—a people nauseous! 
Taught the Wigwam to be cautious.) 
Down the years to that old joker, 
Richard, Laird of Scotland, Croker, 
Who saw the light, and winked, and laughed, 
And launched the reign of honest graft; 
Wooed the voter like a lover; 

Worked thenceforward under cover; 
Blackmail, inside speculation, 

Rakeoff, secret spoliation, 

Reaping profits from carouses, 
Whacking up with shameful houses; 
Pouring in the Wigwam’s hopper 

Grist from prostitute and copper; 
Getting theirs in every slime wave— 
Gambling epidemic, crime wave; 
High-class job like city milking 

Or a petty pediar-bilking; 

Honest pillage, slick contracting, 
Franchise-bribery enacting: 

From the days of Grafter Farley 

To our late lamented Charley— 

One long story of debasement, 

When ¢orruption was what place meant 
And public office was a “trust.” . 
For Tammany’s power and money lust. 


Tammany, Tammany, 

Bump a guy or clean a loft, 

If you know The Chief, it’s soft. 
Tammany, Tammany, 

Scour the city, feed the kitty— 
TAMMANY! 


Jimmie, you’re not deaf to all 

The scandal sifted from the Hall; 

You must have sniffed some of the stench men 
Knew arose from Tammany’s henchmen, 
Surely you're not unaware of 

All the glories you're the heir of: 


Striker slugging, picket thugging, 
Voter beating, vote repeating, , 
Ballot cramming, watcher slamming, 
law goddamning, 
Cossaek-drubbing, copper-clubbing, 
Clubber freeing, third degreeing, 
Labor hating, and red baiting! 
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Jimmie, I have heard men telling 
Of the newer tide that’s swelling 
From some secret moral vastness 
Sweeping evil from its fastness; 
Knocking it from off its stronghold, 
Where the beast had such a long hold. 
Yearning, with an ardor recent, 
For a name less foul, more decent; 
Seeking civic virtue’s laurel— 
Tammany’s again turned moral! 
There are cynic souls that giggle: 
“Can the leopard lose his wriggle? 
Can the Tiger change his graft?” 
Jifnmie, pardon us who laughed. 


We've been disciplined and schooled new 


slanting roofs of most of the novels 
that we have read of late 

In the first place it has an idea in 
it that is not concerned with the sex 
lives of a young man and a y@ins 
woman. This alone shodld recommend 
it to the reader who is fed up with 
boudoir and bed-room. Mr. Wells 
here tells the story of an engaging 
laundryman with a wistful mustache 
and an idea that he is “Sargon, King 
of Kings” set down in 1925 London 
to straighten our twisted times. What 
befalls him, first in London’s Green- 
wich Village, which is Chelsea, and 
later ‘in the inevitable insane asylum 
where he is interred by the indignant 
authorities makes a memorable book. If 
anyone else but the now unfashionabte 
Mr. Wells had written it, there would 
be some of that “dancing in the streets” 
that our world-weary critics are for- 
ever recording. 

If you are not among the “Indiffer- 
entists,” if you can still survive a 
story that does something beside nar- 
rate the soul struggles of a super- 
sensualist go get “Christina,” creep off 
in some dark corner,where you can 
escape the cynic vision of our younger 
generation and enjoy yourself heartily. 
inclusion of two chapters which deal 


groups and merely presents the views 
of a limited number of individuals. 


® Perhaps the author's greatest sin of 
omission is the Cooperative Movement, 
It is hardly conceivable that a movee 
ment which supplies the needs of one« 
fourth of the population of the country 
should be over-looked by a scholar like 
Dr. Rockow. For it must be rememe 
bered that the Cooperative Movement 
has a definite political philosophy of its 
own; and our author should have taken 
cognizance of the fact by including the 
views of at least one representative of 
the Cooperative Movement. Surely the 
importance of the Cooperative Movee 
ment is at least equal to that of Male 
lock or Hugh Cecil 


Yet in spite of these defects, the 
book is an important .contribution te 
current political literature. Both the 
student and the layman will find it 
useful; the former as an introduction 
to further study, the latter as a brief 
and concise presentation of very neces- 
sary information. No person with any 
pretension to an interest in social, 
political or economic problems can af- 
ford to be totally ignorant of Dr. Rock- 


ow’s “Contemporary Political Thought 





in England,” 





On the evening of February 2nd, the 
International Committee for Political 
Prisoners, which is engaged in fight- 
ing political persecution through the 
world, is to have a benefit perform- 
ance at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
of “The Dybbuk.” This play has been 
one of the surprises of the season. De- 
spite all dismal predictions that An-|t 
sky’s Jewish miracle play could not 
be translated into English, and that if 
it could be, then non-Jewish audiences 
would certainly not be able to appre- 
ciate it, in spite of all these gloomy 
prognostications, the Neighborhood 


Benefit Performance of “The Dybbuk” F ebruary 2 
To Aid International Political Prisoners’ Committee 


mittee now under way are pamphiéts 
on Fascism in Italy and the reign of 


terror in Poland. 
All those who want to see “The Dyb 


buk” and also want to help along the 
good work of fighting the spirit of 
ruthless dictatorship which has Eufe 
ope and Asia in its grip, should get 


ickets for the benefit of the Internae 


tional Committee. 


Mail checks to the order of The 


International Committee For Political 
Prisoners, Room 410, No. 70 Fifth ave- 
nue. 
seats $2.00. 


Orchestra seats $2.50. Balcony, 
Telephone Chelsea 3039. 





Playhouse has been putting out “stand- 





ing recom only” signs ever since the 
opening night. It seemed particularly 


appropriate that the International 
Committee For Political Prisoners 
should have “The Dybbuk” for its 


benefit as one of the members of the 
committee, Henry G. Alsberg, is the 
translator and adaptor of the piece. 


All proceeds from the performance 
will go to keep up the work of the 
committee, and for relief of politicals 
abroad. The committee has already 
published a general pamphlet “Politi- 
cal Persecution Today,” in which is 
given a general picture of the very 
widespread denial of civil liberties | 





EAT SIDE FORUM 


CHURCH OF ALL NATIONS 


9 Second Ave., N. Y. City 
Sunday, January 17, at 8 p. m. 
ARTHUR C. CALHOUN 
of Brookwood Labor College 
Will Speak on 


The Materialistic Conception of 
History 


ADMISSION FREE 








throughout the world, and in which 











the fact is brought out that there are 
more than forty thousand victims of 





Too many decades to be fooled now; political persecution at the present i| 
Seen “reform” too often blossom time. Another publication of the com- | || 
For an hour, while graft played — mittee is the volume of “Letters From | i 
Learned from too many years of lakor 7 = 7 j 
Not to sound upon the tabor Russian Prisons,” which has aroused | | 
Dance upon the 7 Y widespread discussion in radical and | jj 
> 1e t > Ww ° : . , | 
Comes the news: “ liberal circles and the demand for | 
Here’s an end to | 
Tammany, led by r 





Promises to be good agair n! 


‘ Every gentleman that’s sporiy 
From 


To their joy at Jimmie's advent. 


True, we know that in your number, 
There are honést men, who slumber, 
Or who, ostrich-minded, think 
Nothing happens when they blink 
We who watch the workers playing 
Tammany’g game—their own hopes slaying 
To make a grafter’s holidaying— § 
Think of Moliere’s mocking sally; 
“What are you doing in that galley? 
Warn them that they trust In Judas, 
Speaking softly to delude us: 
Shifting with each wind that ‘shifts; 
Smiling blandly—bearing gifts! 

* >. * . > > 
Willing worker. wise New Yorker, 
What did you win when you 


Tammany, Tammany 
Anti-Tammany votes may mount; 
All that matters is the count; 


Bowling Green to Roaring Forty— 
And every lady too—gave mad vent 


won with Walker? 


id out. Other 
ynal Com- 


tire edition has been s¢ 


which has been so great that the en- ike 
publications by the Internatio a 
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Tammany, Tammany, 
Snow them under, back to plunder; 
Tammany. ! 


Tammany, Tammany, 
Boys, remember don’t get rough; 
Honest graft is now the stuff. 
Tammany, Tammany. 


Here's the dope bous—use soft soap, boys, 


TAMMANY!? 
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Containing letters from Socialists, Soci 
imprisoned in Russian jails. It 
and women as Georg Brandes, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, H. G. Wells, Israel 
This book has aroused 


Don’t Fail to 


others. 


Price, $1.50, Paper Bound; 


25c Extra for 


MAIL YOUR REMITTANCES TO 


F. A. S., 48 CANAL ST., 


Letters from 
Russian Prisons.... 


A BOOK PUBLISHED BY THE 


International Committee for Political Prisor 


al-Revolutionaries and Anarchists 
also contains letters ffom such great men 
Gerhardt 


the attention 





Hauptman, Albert Einstein, 
Zangwill, Rebecca West and many 
of the whole civilized world. 


Read It 


$2.00, Cloth Bound. 
Postage 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LABOR INTERNATIONAL INVITES AMERICAN OBSERVERS — 


Danish Socialist Cabinet — 
Extends Aid to Unemployed 


U.S. LABOR URGED 
“TO SEND OVER 
DELEGATION 


Mexicans Are Also 
Asked by Amster- 
dam Federation to 
Study Its Work 


MERICAN and Mexican 
A organized labor is to be in- 
vited to send a delegation 
to Europe to study the activities 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. At the meeting 
of the General Council of the I. 
F. T. U. at which the request of 
the Anglo-Russian Joint Com- 
mittee for Unity for the calling of, an 
unconditional conference with the 
Russian unions was turned down the 
following resolution was adopted: 
“The General Council of the I. F. T. 
U., at its meeting at Amsterdam, on 
Dec. 4 and 5, 1925, having taken due 
note of the Secretariat’s report con- 
cerning the relations between the I. F. 
T. U. and the trade unions of the 
American continent, heartily welcomes 
the decisions passed by the American 
Federation of Labor at its Convention 
in Atlantic City, in which it instructs 
its executive to continue negotiations 
with the I. F. T. U. wth regard to the 
affilation of the Aamerican Federation 
of Labor. 
“The General Council notes with sat- 
isfaction the rapproachment betweé@n 
the I. F. T. U. and the Confederacion 
Regional Obrera Mexicana. It in- 
structs the Executive Committee to 
invite the organizations of the U. S. A. 
and Mexico to send a delegation to 
Europe in order to study the organiza- 
tion and activities of the I. F. T. U. 
on the spot. ; 
“The General Council calls upon the 
organizations of the American conti- 
nent to continue in their efforts to 
reach a mutual understanding, and ear- 
nestly hopes that the organized com- 
rades in the American continent Will 
very soon become members of the great 
international family of workers repre- 
sented in the I. F. T. U.” : 
Following a report by an unnamed 
representative of Italian labor, the 
Council instructed the Executive to see 
how the forces of the affiliated national 
organization could best be mobilized 
to put pressure upon the Fascisti. in 
behalf of the Italian working class. 
The Secretariat reported that it was 
investigating the various organiza- 
tions of “intellectual” workers in con- 
nection with the representation of the 
new Paris International of Intellectual 
Workers at the conferences of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations. The General 
Council decided to hold a congress of 
Labor in London, May 18 to 23, 1926, 
to discuss the problem of the interna- 
tional migration of workers. 
stitution of ¥Yrar.xk douges, secretary 
of the Miners’ International, for A. J. 
Cook, secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, as a member of 
the General Council was approved. 
The Amsterdam meeting was at- 
tended by the following members*of the 
General Council: A. A. Purcell, presi- 
dent; L. Jouhaux, C. Mertens and Th. 
Leipart, vice-presidents; G. Hicks, 
Great Britain; G. Buisson, France; R. 
Stenhuis, Holland, Belgium and Lux- 
emburg; an Italian representative; A. 
Saborit, Spain and Portugal; A. Hue- 
ber, Austria and Switzerland; P. Grass- 
man, Germany; R. Tayerle, Czecho- 


slovakia and Yugoslavia, H. Jacobsen, ; 


S. Jaszai, Hungary and 
the Balkan States; S. Zulawski, Po- 
Jand and the Baltig States; Frank 
Hodges, Edo Fimmen, G. J. A. Smit, 
Jr., International Trade Secretariats; 
J. Oudegeest, Johann Sassenbach and 
J. W. Brown, Secretaries of the I. F. 
T. U. 


Scandinavia; 
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Transport Congress 
To Meet in Paris 
——e 
T the quarterly meeting of the 
A Executive Committee of the 
International Transport Work- 
ers Federation, held in Amsterdam, 
Nov. 26 and 27, it was decided to 
hold the next international congress 
in Paris in September, 1926. Appli- 
cations for affiliation from the 
British National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union and the Federacion Obrera de 
Tenerife (transport workers, motor 
drivers and sailors), Canary Islands. 
were accepted. Proposals of*the re- 
cently organized International Merch- 
ant Marine Officers’ Association for 
mutual co-operation were approved in 
principle, definite decision being left 
to the Seamen’s Advisory Committee. 
It was decided to do everything possible 
to aid the persecuted Italian unionists 
and to work for common action against 
Fascism through the I. F. T..U. 


LUXEMBURG UNIONS MAKE 
BIG MEMBERSHIP GAINS; 
ESTABLISH LABOR COLLEGE 
A 





N advance in membership from 
12,000 on January 1, 1923, to 


a recent congress of the Luxemburg 


Trade Union Center, held in Dude- 
lingen. The congress decided to 
establish: a’ permanent labor college 
and to go into the work of trade 
union education on a big scale. °A 
special drive for recruits among the 
foreigners, who number about 100,000 
out of the total of 130,000 industrial 

kers in the little Grand Duchy, is 
to be made. A union of public service 
workers is to be organized. 





London, Dec. 31.—Forty persons 
are dead, fifty injured and 200 miss- 
sing as a result of an explosion in 
a fireworks factory at Macao, says 
a dispatch to the Daily. Mail from 
Hongkong. 


13,568 at the beginning of 1925: 








ITH the number of of- 
‘ficially registered unem- 
ployed workers in Den- 
mark up to 51,139 at the begin- 
ning of last month, to which 
may be added nearly 20,000 
others not covered by official re- 
ports, the Socialist Government 
headed by Theodor Stauning has 
managed to force a bill through both 
Houses of Parliament authorizing the 
State to subsidize municipal and 
private construction work to the ex- 
tent of 9,000,000 crowns (at about 25 
cents a piece), The Government is 
determined to relieve the situation 
further by undertaking a great deal 
of work itself, the Minister of Trans- 
portation leading off with a demand 
for 5,000,000 crowns for construction 
jobs. Im*order to get this legislation 
across the Socialists, not being in the 
majority, had to make a number of 
concessions to the conservatives and 
radicals, but they figured that the 
emergency was so great as to admit 
of no delay. 

The trend toward protection of home 
industry revealed by a provision in 
the emergency work bill calling for 
the use of Danish material whenever 
possiblegwas brought out sharply at 
a conference held shortly before 
Christmas participated in by leading 
industrialists, labor men and Govern- 
ment officials for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the economic crisis. , After 
Premier Stauning had pointed out the 


W 





necessity of cooperation among all 
factors in industry if the population 
of Denmark wanted to continue to; 
make its home in that tiny country, 
speaker after speaker, representing 
labor as well as capital, emphasized 
the need for legislative measures cal- 
culated to build up native industry. 
It was suggested that all divisions of 
the State should give preference to 
Danish products, that the tariff be 
lowered on raw materials and mill 
machinery, that there should be sub- 
sidies for some industries under 
special circumstances and that the 
tariff be raised on textiles and some 





other goods. It was noted that neither 


capital nor labor was very combative, 
as while the representatives of the 
former did not insist upon wage cuts 
as the great panecea, the union leaders 
did not declare them to be absolutely 
inadmissible. Both groups urged the 
building. up of a home market for 
Danish industry. that would eventually 
enable it to create a big export busi- 
ness. A committee composed of union 
men and employers was named to 
work with the Minister of Industry 
and a legislative commission on plans 
to be submitted to the Government. 

As is pointed out by the Berlin 
Vorwaerts, this development in Den- 
mark, where conservative capitalists 
and Socialists are temporarily working 
together to build up home industry 
against the Agrarians, who are fairly 
prosperous as the result of their big 
dairy exports and do not worry about 
home markets or the fate of the 
masses, well illustrates the functioning 
of economic pressure. 

Thus far Minister of Defense Ras- 
mussen has not been able to put over 
his scheme abolishing the Danish 
army and navy as such and trans- 
forming them into a sort of police 
force and coast guard, thus cutting 
State expenses for military purposes 
from 45,000,000 to about 17,000,000 
crowns, but it is possible that the ma- 
terial interests of the conservatives 
may bring them into line before long. 
In presenting this bill Comrade Ras- 
mussen said his party was ready for 
a popular referendum on the question, 
if necessary, or would digsolve the 
Lower’ House and go to the country 
on the disarmament issue if the Upper 
House so desired. 





The working class is not, prop- 
erly speaking, a class at all, but 
constitutes the body of society— 
Comte. 


What is man born for but to be 
a reformer, a re-maker of what 
man has made; a renouncer of 
lies; a restorer of truth and good.— 


Emerson. 
¢ 
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French Communist Unions 
Lose Another Organization 
oe 
HE latest union to break away 
from the Communist Federa- 
tion of Labor in France is the 
of Cette, which has followed the 
example ef the dockers of that port 
and voted by a big majority to be- 
preliminary to reaffiliation with the 
regular General Confederation of 
Labor. Recently a large number of 
ployes in the Department of Maritime 
Alps went back to the national union 
forming part of the regular confedera- 
CLERKS’ INTERNATIONAL 
RUSSIAN CLERKS’ UNION 
_ Oo 
ternational Federation of Com- 
mercial, Clerical and Technical 
Employes, recently held in Copen- 
hagen, an application for admission 
by the Russian Clerks’ Union was 
British and Belgian delegates. It 
was pointed out in the resolution 
adopted that no union can con- 
internationals, but that as soon as the 
All-Russian Trade Union Center was 
admitted to the I. F. T. U. the Clerks’ 
the Russians in, according to its rules. 
The Congress approved the expulsion 
of a Dutch clerks’ union called the 
amalgamation with the other Dutch 
clerks’ organization. It “was decided 
to stop forming any more trade groups 
ing subdivisions of Technical Employes 
is to incluge foremen in the future. 
The old Executive was re-elected and 
will remain in Amsterdam. The con- 
gress was attended by 75 delegates 
from 42 organizations in 16 countries, 


Unity Advancing in France 

Carters’ and Harbor, Workers’ Union 
come independent. This is probably 
the postal, telegraph and telephone em- 
tion. 
A T the second congress of the In- 
rejected, against the votes of the 
sistently belong to two antagonistic 
International would be glad to take 
“Mercurius” because it had blocked 
within the International, but the exist- 
enlarged by two. The headquarters 
representing about 800,000 members. 





SOCIALISTS OF CZECKOSLOVAKIA 
UNDAUNTED BY ELECTION SET-BACK 


HE setback experienced by 
the Socialist parties of the 
Czechoslovak Republic in 
the parliamentary. elections of 
Nov. 15 last has by no means 
discouraged them, judging from 
the tone of the comment in the 
German and Czech Socialist 
press. As was reported at the 
time in The New Leader, the. total 
labor vote on Nov... 15 was about 
2,575,000, compared with 2,878,545 on 
April 18, 1920, due to the Communist 
split and racial and religious discoré, 
and the parliamentary representation 
of the Socialist parties sharply 
reduced, principally through gains by 
che Communists. 

But the Prager Sozialdemokrat, the 
leading German language _ Socialist 
daily,. points out that the German 
Social Democratic Party, with 411,000 
votes, against about 160,000 German 
votes for the Communists and 169,000 
for the German Nationalist Socialists 
(apparently a semi-labor party), has 
maintained its position as the leading 
German party of the workers and is in 
shape to go forward to decisive vic- 
tories in the not too distant future. 
And the Executive Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Social Democratic Party, 
after carefully weighing the new situa- 
tion, decided to allow its Deputies to 
continue to support a coalition Czecho- 
slovak Cabinet, but with orders to fight 
harder than ever for labor and social 
legislation and for the eventual separa- 
tion of Church-and State. So Comrade 
Bechyne accepted the job of Minister 
of Railways and Comrade Leo Winter 
continued at his post as Minister of 
Social Welfare and Unification. 
Despite the fact that the Czechoslovak 
Social Democrats have been somewhat 
inclined to stand for too much Czechi- 
fication of the public services, espe- 


was 





Workmen’s Furniture Fire 


Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States. 

Established 1872. Membership 44,000 
Main office tor New York and vicinity a’ 
241 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559 
Office Hours, 9 a. m.-6 p. m. Sat., 9 a. m- 
1 p. m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays 


Brooklyn Office open only Monday: 
and Thursdays, from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m. 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby Ave 
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~—— 
cially transportation, in return for 
Clerical and Agrarian support for ad- 
vanced social legislation, the naming 
of Comrade Bechyne as Minister of 





Railways has caused many of the Czech 
100-percenters to protest loudly be- 
cause the wholesale discharges of Ger- 
man railroad men on the alleged 
grounds of economy and efficiency is 
likely to be stopped. Already the new 
Government, headed by Anton Svehla, 
the Agrarian leader, with Dr. Eduard 
Benes, chief of the National Socialists, 
a Czechoslovak party leaning toward 
a moderate Socialist program strongly 
flavored with nationalism, has an- 
nounced its intention to grant de jure 
recognition to Soviet Russia and to 
bring the rest of the Little Entente 
countries into line for the same policy. | 

The final makeup of the Chamber of 
Deputies is as follows: Czech Coali- 
tion parties—Republican Party (Agra- 
rians), 45 seats (970,498 votes); Social 
Democrats, 29 (630,894; National 
cialists, 28 (609,195); People’s Party, 
31 (691,238); National Democrats, 13 
(284,628); Industrialists’ Party, 13 
(285,928); total, 159. Opposition parties 
—Communists, 41 (933,711); German 
Social Democrats, 17 (411,040); Slovak 
People’s Party, 23 (489,027); Landown- 
ers’ League, 24 (571,198); German Na- 


So- 


; some, Friday» at 7 





tionalisis, 10 (240,879); German Chris- 
tian Socialists (Clericals), 13 (314,440); | 
German National Socialists, 7 (168,- 
278); Hungarian Christian Socialists 
(Clericals), 4 (98,383); Polish Party, 1 
(29,884); Carpatho-Russian Agrarian} 
Union (Ruthenians), 1 (35,674); total, | 
141. | 

The total popular vote was 7,105,206, | 
of which 340,381 were cast for the 
thirteen parties that did not win any); 
seats becuse’ of failure to the | 
electoral] quotient of about 22,000 in any | 
one of the twenty-two election dis-/} 
tricts. 

The new Senate is made up as fol- 
Coalition—Republicans (Agra- | 
People’s Party, 16; Social 
Democrats, 14; National Socialists, 14; 
National Democrats, 7; Industrialists, | 
6; total, 80. Opposition—Communists, 
20; Slovak People’s Party, 12; Land- 
owners’ League, 12; German Social 
Democrats, 9; German Nationalists, 5; 
German Christian Socialists, Ger- 
man National Socialists, 3; Hungarian! 
Christian Socialists, 2; total, 70. The! 
total popular vote for the Senate candi- 
6,096,717. The voting age} 
for the Senate is 26, instead of 21, as| 
for the Chamber. The population of | 
Czechoslovakia is about 14,000,000. } 

The Independent who, 
under the leadership of Joseph Bubnik, 
broke away from the regular Com- 
munist Party last spring. have now 
joined the Czechoslovak Social Demo- | 
Party. The Bubnik group only; 
polled 7.854 votes on November 15, but] 
it embraces a number of active labor! 


make 


lows: 
rians), 23; 
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Communists, 


cratic 


leaders 


The bold idealism of today may 
seem mere common sense tomor- 
row.—H. G. Wells. 


CG QD MAX WOLFF 
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828 W. 125 St., Bet 8th and St. Nicholas Aves, 











0 DON'T SPECULATE WHEN You 
BUY A HAT 


McCann, 210 Bowery 
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Rand School Notes 





On Saturday of this, week, January 
16, at 1:30 p. m., Shaw Desmond, the 
brilliant Irish journalist and critic, will 
lecture at the Rand School on “What 
Britain Thinks of America.” The two 
following Saturdays at the same hour, 
Notman Thomas will speak, January 
23, on “A Socialist View of War and 
Revolution,” and January 30. on 
“Socialist Tactics in America.” 

Among courses now just beginning 
or about to begin which should be of 
special interest to readers of the New 
Leader are the following: Theoretical 
Economics, by Algernon Lee, Tuesday, 
8:30 p. m.; Applied Sociology, by 
Marius Hansome, at the same hour; 
American Social History, by David P. 
Berenberg,. Wednesday, 8:30 p. m.; 
Economic Geography, by Marius Han- 
p. m.; and a series 
of lectures by Walter N. Polakov 
“Managing Industry for Production,” 
on Fridays, at 8:30 p. m. 

Two classes are taking up the. sub- 
ject of Social Psychology, with Joseph 
M. Osman as instructor, both on Tues- 
day evening, one at 7 o'clock and the 
other at 8:30. 

A new class in 


on 


of Per- 


Psychology 





It will meet 
m., beginning 


sonality is now forming. 
on Wednesday at 7 p. 
January 19. 

Registrations are now being taken 
for the four graded classes in English, 
two conducted by Mrs. Hannah Jab- 
lonower and the other by Bernard M. 
Parelhoff, each of which meets twice 
a week, on Monday and Thursday 
evenings; and also for a new class in 
Correction of Accent, with Mrs; Beat- 
rice Becker as instructor, to meet on 
Tuesday at 7 p. m., beginning Janu- 
ary 26. 

On Friday, January 
on Main Tendencies of Modern Liter- 
ature, Leo S. Saidla will lecture on 
Shaw and Socialism, and on the fol- 
lowing Friday his subject will be Gals- 
worthy and Social Justice. 

The New Year's Eve party held under 
the auspices of the Women’s Commit- 
Rand School was a great 
success from both the financial and 
the social points of view. The net pro- 
ceeds amounted to more than $600.00, 
of which the Women’s Committee has 
turned over $300.00 to the Rand School. 
A. theatre party is the next event on 
the committee's program. 
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in his course 


tee of the 





Held for Assault on Unionist 


Harry Lemberger of the Lemberger 
Paper Box Co. at 171 MacDougal 
Street, New York City, was held under 
$1,000 bail for the Special Sessions by 
Magistrate George W. Simpson at the 
Tombs Court Wednesday on a com- 
plaint of assault made against him by 
Yetta Cooper of 53 Suffolk Street, New 
York City, a member of the Paper Box 
Makers’ Union of Greater New York. 

William Karlin, attorney for the 
union prosecuted 


Lemberger. 


case 
charge is 
she 
the 
for 
her 


the 
Cooper's 
day of January, 
Lemberger for 


refused to work 


Miss 
1ith 
by 


that on the 
Was assaulted 
reason that 
him upon being transferred 
former work bench in the shop to one 
located immediately at the entrance to 
the washrooms used by the male mem- 
bers of the shop, which place, she 
claims, is kept in an unsanitary condi- 
tion, 


she 
from 





Upon a sound physical founda- 
tion alone can we build a high 
moral and spiritual civilization— 
J. A. Hobson. 


We ‘of the Labor Party believe 
in science, and in the scientific 
motive as a motive altogether su- 
perior to  profit-seeking—H. G. 
Wells. 
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She stated in court that while she 
was engaged in conversation with the 
union shop chairman, presenting her 
grievances, that Lemberger became ex- 
cited, grabbed her by the neck and 
threw her against a work table, thereby 
causing a severe gash on her right leg. 

Following the attack on Miss Cooper, 
the employees in the shop declared 
a strike, demanding more humane 
treatment and better sanitary and 


against | working conditions. 


Since then, Karlin was retained by 
the young lady’s parents to prosecute 
an action for damages against Lem- 
berger, which action will soon be 
placed on the calendar in the civil 
courts, most likely the City Court of 
the City of New York. 





TOMSKY HARD ON 
RUSSIAN 
UNIONS 


Soviet. Labor Leader 
Deplores Tendency 
of Unienism to Be- 


. 
- come “Formality” 

N proof of the contention that 

the Russian trade unions are 

mere tools of the Communist 
political leaders and that some 
prominent union chiefs are Betry 
ting tired of this situation, the 
Secretariat of the I. F. T. U. 
quotes as follows from a state. 
ment prepared for the December con- 
vention of the Communist Party of 
Russia by L. Tomsky, president of the 
All Russian Federation of ‘Labor: 

“The trade unions lag behind the 
more progressive labor circles in the 
demands they make. They cannot 
educate their newly-recruited mem- 
bers as they should. They are not 
even in a position to organize the 
workers. properly, or to bring them 
within the range of their organizations 
in the most elementary way. . . The 
ranks of the trade unions are being 
swelled by non-proletarian elements, 
and membership is becoming a purely 
formal affair. The result is that per- 
sons who have no understanding of the 
trade unions or sympathy with their 
objects and activities are prepared to 
pay their dues just for the sake of the 
benefits and privileges that member- 
ship offers. 

“Overburdened by the many and 
various economic, political and public 
duties which have devolved on them, 
the trade unions were often unable to 
cope with their work. They showed a 
tendency to follow specific lines of ac- 
tivity only, and often neglected heir 
chief and most important tasks, i. e., 
the defence of the economic interests 
of the masses organized in their ranks, 
and in general the raising of material 
and intellectual standards. We must 
undoubtedly fight to prevent individual 
trade union leaders from forming a 
block with the public authorities and 
the heads of national production. The 
result of such an ailiance is that the 
trade union officials and representa< 
tives are led to approve and defend 
quite uncritically all that is proposed 
by the executives in charge of na- 
tional production. Thus the trade 
union deteriorates into a mere append- 
age, a political department as it were, 
of these executives. It loses sight of 
its most important duty, which is to 
represent and defend the economic in- 
terests of the workers. 

“According to the existing arrange- 
ment, the majority of the trade unions 
conclude a collective agreement with 
the executives in charge of national 
production without knowing* in the 
least whether the workers and em- 
ployes whom they are committing will 
approve of the obligations which the 
trade union is undertaking in their 
name. The workers, naturally, have 
little respect for such an arrangement, 
and consequently it is of little value to 
the executives of national production, 
The system must be changed; it must 
be made a rule that general meetings 
of the workers be held to discuss the 
most important points of all collective 
agreements before they are definitely 
concluded.” 
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EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


When You 
Buy- Bread 


a 
<Q@P(REGISTERED) 


Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 


The em- 


won gains after many years of struggle, 
Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 


moral support. 
The best and only way 


on the above Union Label. 


that you can help is to insist 


EAI YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 
of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS, 
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An Open Letter 
To Cal 





EAR Sir and Brother: 

D I take my pen in hand to let you 
know that your message to Congress 

ain’t as good as it sounds. 

To start with, you say that the cost of liv- 
ing has gone down which ain’t true, according 
to my grocery keeper who denies the allega- 
tion in totum. He claims that only wholesale 
prices have gone down, but that he, being only 
a retailer, has to charge me as much as ever, 
which sounds reasonable. 

You also say that my wages are 20 per cent. 
higher than they were in 1920, and so they 

-might be if I got any. But you see the mine 
I’m working in ain’t working on account of 
which there has been no pay around here 
since your inauguration. But even over at 
Taylorville where half of our boys have been 
working full time for as high as four days in 
the week, that 20 per cent. increase you’ré 
talking about is only fizzological, being that 
they are working at the 1919 scale which 


hasn’t flustrated since. 
My buddy to whom I showed your piece 

also told me that while some of the workers ° 

get 20 per cent. more than they did in 1920, 

there are not as many workers working now 

as were then. So if you add the 20 per cent. 
that some of us don’t get to the 20 per cent. 
that some ought to get and deduct from it the 

20: per cent. what some do get, the total re- 

mains are still 20 per cent. below zero. 

You also express happiness over the satis- 
factory increase in savings deposits and per 
capita wealth. I drawed my savings out of 
the bank last Christmas a year ago. _What- 
ever they increased since then don’t bother 
me any more, but I surely was interested in 
that per capita wealth of mine, so I went ‘up 
to the bank to see if I couldn’t borrow a few 
dollars on it. 

a ee 

The banker in our camp ain’t one of those 
fish-eyed skinflints what some of them are. 
He's got a friendly word for everybody that 
comes in his bank’ with money and when it 
comes to giving advice to poor people, there 
ain’t a man anywhere that’s more liberaler. 

After telling him about that little advance 
on my per capita capital, he opens his heart 
and says, “Take my advice, Adam,” he says, 
“and forget it.” Per capita wealth, he says, 
don’t belong in the cat-a-gory of real estate, 
personal property, or currency. It’s a current 
term, he says, on which he couldn’t loan cur- 
rency on any terms. Per capita wealth, he 
went on, signifies that if every man had his 
share of what some got, he’d be rich as the 
next one, but that wealth being not divided 
equally, the per capita of some was less than 
that of others. : 

“Well,” says I, “I’m not a hog and if my 
per capita wealth ain’t as big as that of some, 
IT take a little less and call it square. 

“You don’t get me yet,” says the banker. 
“Capita wealth is the fictitious average of a 
given sum arbitrarily divided among a given 
number of persons in such a manner as to 
leave to each what he had before.” 

“Fair enough,” I say, “but I can’t make it 
out yet.” 

“Let me explain,” he goes on. “Suppose 
Andy Mellon owns $1,000,000,000 and you 
own $1.00, then the per capita wealth of each 
of your is $500,000,000.50.” 

“Never mind the 50 cents,” says I, “the 
500,000,000 will do.” 

“Keep your shirt on,” interjects the banker, 
“T ain't finished yet,” and then he went on to 
explain that my ownership in the dollar I was 
supposed to have was real, while my owner- 
ship in the $500,000,000 which belongs to 
Andy Mellon was purely statistical and that 
under the hypothetical law of averages, there 
was no way to get it, and that the best I could 
do was to be content with that supposed dol- 
lar and ask no more fool questions. 

Losing $500,000,000 per capita wealth in one 
blow was hard to bear, but Christmas com- 
ing and being broke, I swallowed my jack 
grin and said to the banker, “Well, then, sup- 
pose you let me have my supposed dollar.” 


. 











WISDOM OF THE POOR FISH 
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Pullman Porters Should Know Their Place 
* = + 

Mexico Ain’t Civilized Nohow 
“Seay ae 


Free Speech Should Be Licensed Right Away 


* * 


Them Mosely Persons Should Be Deported 


* * 


Child Labor Ain’t Bad; It Grows Thrift 
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S_ Engels’ statement  in- 
ferred, the revolutionary 


idealism found among the 


workers during the Chartist 
movement had largely disap- 
peared by the beginnings of the 
eighties, due largely to the 
change in the industrial situation, 
Thomas Cooper, the old Chartist, 
after a visit to the North of Eng- 
land during 1869 and 1870, noted 
the difference in their attitude 
toward radical change: 

“In our old ‘Chartist time, it is true 
(he said), Lancashire working men 


of them lacked food. But their in- 
telligence was demonstrated wherever 
they went. You could see them in 


earnest dispute respecting the teach- 
ings of socialism. Now, you will see 
no such groups in Lancashire. But} 
you will hear well dressed. working |} 
men talking of co-operative stores, and 
their shares in them, or in building | 
societies. Working men had ceased | 
to think, and wanted to hear no 
thoughtful talk; at least, it was so 
with most of them. To one who has 
striven, the greater part of his life, 
to instruct and elevate, and who has 
suffered and borne imprisonment for 
them, all this was more painful than 
I care to tell.” 


Development of 
Trade Unions 


As was further indicated, the third 
quarter of the, nineteenth century saw | 
a distinct development of the trade 
union movement. In 1851 the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers was estab- 
lished. This was followed by the or- | 
ganization of the Carpenters and 
Joiners in 1860, of the Miners National | 
Union in 1863, the Tailors*in 1866 and 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway | 








Servants in 1872. In 1868 the ee minor grievances which aggra- 


The Revolutionary Tide Ebbs 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph. D. 


held their first Trade Union Congress 
at Manchester. 

In 1848, all strikes were regarded as 
illegal and, as a consequence, in the 
first part of the period, the activities 
of the trade unions were of*an ex- 
ceedingly: mild character. Trade union 
restrictions were, however, gradually 
removed, through a series of acts 
culminating in the Conspiracy Acts of 
1875, by which not only strikes but 
also picketing and other activities not 
involving violence were taken out of 
the scope of the criminal law. 

Since the late forties, the Ten Hours 
Law had been enacted, the truck sys- 
| tem had been suppressed, and a num- 





were in rags by thousands; and many | ber of secondary reforms had been in- protecting the worker against unre- 


j troduced “much against the spirit of 
| Free Trade and unbridled competition, 
but quite as much in favor of the 


groups discussing the great doctrines | giant capitalist in his competition with | ing sympathy for agricultural workers 
of political justice, or they were in| his less favored brother.” 


| 
| Attitude of 


Employing Class 
Engels insists that both the develop- 


ment of trade unions and the enact- | 


ment of factory laws were in line with 


the interests at that time of the larger | trade unions, but as consumers in the 


capitalists, although such labor or- 
ganizations and legislation were fought 
vigorously by many groups in the em- 
ploying class. “The fact is (he main- 


tained) that all these concessions to|2 great impetus during the revolu- 


justice and philanthropy were nothing | 
else but means to accelerate the con- | 
centration of capital in the hands of 
the few, for whom the niggardly extra 
extortions of former years had lost 
all importance and had become actual 
nuisances, and to crush all the quicker | 
and all the safer their smaller com-| 
petitiors, who could not make both | 
ends meet without such perquisites. | 
Thus the development of production 
on the basis of tht capitalistic system 
has of itself sufficed—at least in the | 
leading industries, for in the more un- 
important branches this igs far from 
being the case—to do away with all 











the government sends me an 
income tax blank, it loses 
two cents because we're all 
dependents in our family. 
Now: with Andy Mellon, 


it’s different. I’m told his 
taxes are some 20,000,000 
bucks per annum. By cut- 
ting my taxes in two he 


wouldn’t do half bad for him- 
self. Andy may have over- 
looked this feature of his tax 
program. If so put him next 
for me, because us taxpay -s 
ought to stick together. 
“i a 

There are many _ other 
points in your message that 
need illumination, but the 
electric company that was 
your state chairman: has cut 

















Whereupon he replied with that merry 
twinkle in his glass eye, “Suppose you take a 
walk, Adam,” which I did. i 

a *« * 

No, Cal, you can’t talk to me about per 
capita wealth. It’s like the cigar that Sam 
Carter and I owned once. Sam and I were 
mooching for beans in Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
for a bunch of Oklahoma coal diggers who'd 


off the juice on account of 
non-payment of dues, so I 
can illuminate only one more 


point. 

For instance, you only 
nentioned the hard coal 
trouble in your message 


whereas the soft coal trouble 
is still harder. On account 








of the over-production of 
coal, the boys in our camp 
are beginning to suffer ter- 
rible from the lack of it, 
especially since the company 
has hired* an _ additional 
watchman to lay for prospec- 
tive customers at night. 
Otherwise everything 
lovely in our camp. Some of 
the boys do fairly well mak- 
ing moonshine for the dry 
agents and those that haven't 
got stills keep their spirits 
up by waiting for the sun- 
shine you promised them. 
But now I must quit. Say 
“hello” for me to all the 
folks around the White 
House chambers and if you 
need any more expert ad- 
vice, don’t hesitate to call on 
your friend and standby. 


Adam Coaldigger. 





is 


P. S—Don’t let them scare 


ence. 
Polish insurrection, 
the International Working Men's Asso- 
ciation, all had their effect in stirring 
the workers to demand greater democ- 


| 


Education With a 
Kick in It 





Springfield, Illinois. 
T’S one of the most exciting things in the 
_ labor world today, boys and girls, this 
workers’ education that is going on un- 
der the auspices of Sub-District 5, Illinois 
Mine Workers’ Union. 
I’ve put in a strenuotis week now running 


from one small mining camp to another in 
Central Illinois telling the coal-diggers about 


what is going on in West Virginia and how 
that State is the outstanding example. of the 
capitalist system gone completely blau. And 
I’m here to say that it has been one of the 
most thrilling experiences that has come along 
for many bleary moons. 

This is the second year of what is generally 
called “the Taylorville experiment.” A year 
and a half ago Tom Tippett, then of the Fed- 
erated Press and who before ther had been a 
practical gold-digger, batted up the proposi- 
tion to a group of Illinois coal-diggers that it 
might be a good idea to doa little studying 


I 


? 








vated the workman’s fate during the 
earlier stages. And thus it renders 
more and more evident the great cen- 
tral fact, that the cause of the miser- 
able condition of the working class 
is to be sought, not in these minor 
gri@vances, but in the Capitalist Sys- 
tem itself.” 

“Again, the repeated visitations of 
cholera, typhus, small pox and other 
epidemics have shown the British 
bourgeois the urgent necessity of sani- 
tation in his towns and cities if he 
wishes to save himself and his family 
from falling victims of such diseases.” 

It might be added that, throughout 
the period, the landed proprietors were 
| often found on the side of legislation 











poncecge exploitation by the manufac- 
| turer, while the manufacturer fre- 
quently expressed his deep and abid- 


and others victimized by the landed 
proprietors. 


Growth of 


Cooperation 
The workers had not only organized 
|in these years as producers in the 


co-operative movement, » The Roch- 
dale co-operative, started in 1844 by 
twenty-eight flannel weavers in Roch- 
dale, outside of Manchester, was given 


tionary days of 1848-9, and was great- 
ly encouraged by the passing, in 1852, 
of the “Magna Charta of Co-operators,” 
the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act. By 1862 the number of societies 
had grown to 450 and the members to 
90,000. In 1864 the English Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale was organized. Dur- 
ing the succeeding twenty years the 
movement went steadily forward. 


Extension of 


Franchise 
Side by side with the organization 
of labor on the economic field, went 


the increased enfranchisement of la-9® 
bor on the political field. Although the 
Chartist agitation had failed, the de- 
mand for the suffrage did not cease. 
Measures for an extension of the fran- 
chise were proposed from time to time 
in the House of Commons, but each 
time easily defeated. The agitation, 
however, gradually gained in influ- 


on the problems of everyday life in the coal 
fields. He believed that labor everywhere 
was entering into one of the biggest fights of 
its history and that it was not ideally equipped 
to meet the attacks of private monopoly, the 
open shop, the company union, the American 
plan, employee stockholding and the like. 
Tom had the quaint notion that it would be 
possible to train the younger miners to a 
realization of their place in the industrial 
scheme and to a new sort of class conscious- 
ness. 
The older men in the union were mildly 
amused. While they didn’t actively oppoge 
Tom’s idea they quietly laughed up their 
sleeves at the thought that there was anything 
to be learned about coal and the practical 
things of a miner’s life out of books and from 
speeches. But Bill Daech, who is now at 
Brookwood and who was then president of the 
sub-district, and Henry Hauser, who is district 
secretary and who, despite his years, is still 
young-minded, and others backed up Tom. 
He got some money from the union and 
started in to organize classes. The first classes 
were held in Taylorville where the union 
headquarters are situated. Later on speakers 
who were experts on their subjects were 
brought into the district from all parts of the 
country. Interest on the part of the miners 
in the lectures and classes has increased 
steadily. Huge miners who had hitherto de- 
pended more on the strength of their backs 
than of their minds and who looked on books 
as white-collar tools, sat patiently on hard 
benches in cold union halls while Tom dis- 
cusses such matters as giant power, the in- 
vasion of the machine into the coal industry, 
the problems of organizing the non-union 


fields and lecturers, come all the way from 
New York and Chicago, to tell them about the 
world outside'the coal fields. 

There is always discussion after the classes’ 
and lectures and it is colorful and pointed. 
The pupils do not hesitate to rear up and say 
exactly what is on their minds. If they dis- 
agree with the speaker’s viewpoint they say 
so very loud and clear. The famous old firm 











The American Civil War, the 
and the work of 


racy at home. 

fH 1864 a Suffrage Association, after- 
wards the Reform League, was formed 
in London to fight for a more liberal 
suffrage. In a debate on parliamentary 
reform in 1864, the agitation soon as- 
sumed practical political importance. 
Gladstone maintained that the burden 
of proof remained on those “who would 
exclude forty-nine fiftieths of the work- 
ing classes from the franchise.” In 
1866, when elevated to the leadership 
of the Lower House, he proposed a 
moderate extension of the franchise, 
based, however, on property qualifica- 
tions. The measure was displeasing to 
some of Gladstone's followers because 
it went too far, and to others because 





you out of a 
They’ve got to give it to you, | 
for the good book says: “The 
meek shall inherit the earth.” 


third term. resigned and was succeeded by a Con- 
servative cabinet represented 
House of Commons by Benjamin Dis- 
raeli 


it did not go far enough. The ministry 
in the 


(afterwards Lord Beaconsfield). 





been striking for eighteen months when all at 





once my eyes lit on a cigar in the gutter what 
hadn’t been smoked yet. “What you got 
there,” says Sam, as I picked up the still-born 
snipe. “A whole cigar,” says I. “Let me 
see,” says Sam, taking the cigar out of my 
hands. “What you gonna do with it?” says 
Sam. “Smoke it,” says I. “All right,” says 
Sam, “but being pardners, suppose we divide 
up?” “Fair enough,” says I, whereupon Sam 
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borrows a match from me and goes to smok- 
ing and every time he gives a puff, I spit in 
sympathy. 

“By and by, I get anxious about my end of 
the cigar and says to Sam, “Aain’t it about 
my turn?” “Your turn,” says Sam, with a 
grieved look among his powder marks, “ain’t 
we partners?” “Sure,” says I. “And din’t we 
agree to smoke this cigar together?’ “We | 
sure did,” says I. “And ain’t we dividing this 
labor of love?” says Sam. “Divide, how come,” 
says I. “I smoke, you spit,” says Sam. 

* * * 


Speaking as how Andy, I mean Sam, done 
all the smoking reminds me that you say that 
Andy is about to reduce my taxes on surplus 
value, excess profits, unearned increment, and 





ill-gotten inheritance. If you see him, tell him 





Physiology and Hygiene 
DR. MORRIS H. KAHN 
Tuesdays, 7 p. m. 


Socialism and Some 


Modern Problems 


NORMAN THOMAS 
Saturdays, 1:30 p. m. 


American History 
DAVID P. BERENBERG 
Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m. 





Social Psychology 


JOSEPH M. OSMAN 
Tuesdays, 7 p. m. 


Applied Sociology 
MARIUS HANSOME 
Tuesdays, 8:30 p. m. 


The World We Live In 


of Hokum and Bunk would soon go bank- 
rupt in this country if labor everywhere 
should adopt such a technique. 

Tippett is fortunate in having the hearty 
backing of the Sub* District officials. Any 
so-called “intellectual” (God save the mark), 
who has had anything to do with the miners’ 
union of late years will appreciate the impor- 
tance of this. 

Jack Glasgow, hustling president of the 
Sub* District, is a student in one of Tippett’s 
classes in economics and will call a special 
meeting of any local any old time to impress 
upon its members the advantages of getting 
into the educational activities, 

In addition to classes and lectures Tom has 
gone through the district selecting from the 
rank and file those younger men who he be- 
fieves will some day be qualified for union 
leadership. For them he arranges what might 
be called post-graduate work. Today there 
are seven young coal-diggers all of whom 
were in Tom’s first classes attending Brook- 
wood, sent there on scholarships. and fellow- 
ships. A girl from a miner family is study- 
ing at the University of Chicago and this 
summer several more girls Will be sent to the 
Bryn Mawr summer school. 

We have heard so much drool about work- 
ers’ education these last few years, read so 
many learned papers, listened to so many re- 
ports on the subjects that it comes as a wel- 
come relief to see someone like Tom Tippett 
getting out into the heart of the labor move- 
ment and actually trying to educate someone. 
Of course it’s too early to put your finger 
on any tangible results. But several miners 
whom I met three years ago before Tdm 
started in circuit-riding and who have been 
regular attendants at Tom’s classes surprised 
me on this trip by their broadened vision and 
more active curiosity about things outside the 
conventional wine, woman and song. For 
one thing they are reading the old-line papers 
with more discrimination. It isn’t as easy to 
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I appreciate his anxiety on my account, but 
not to let it worry him too much. Everytime 
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Managing Industry |] 


for Production 


WALTER N. POLAKOV 
Fridays, 8:30 p. m. 








fool them now. For another they have shown 
a deepened interest-in their own press and 
again it isn’t as easy to fool them with the rot 
of the labor-faker editor. 

We have to break this off short to catch 
the mails but next week we hope to give you 
something of the human interest that is bound 
up in this really inspiring movement that is 
going on so quietly and effectively out in these 


isolated coal-camps. 
McAlister Coleman. 
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66 ONOPOLY!"” exclaimed 
M Herbert Hoover and 
his American worship- 

pers in accusing the British Gov- 
ernment of boosting the@rice of 
rubber, through restriction of 


output. “Rub r-necks!” replied 
the British, “Mind your own af- 
fairs.” Thus started a contro- 


versy wherein’ our Secretary of 
Commerce tried to twist the 
Lion’s tail but the tail swished 
and slapped him in the face. 

The ry goes back a half century 
when Mr. H. A. Wickham, in an expe- 
dition “not unlike a smuggling ex- 
pleit,” obtained Para Rubber Tree seeds 
from Brazil, had them transferred to 
the BPnglish colonial of Ceylon and 
Malaya and started the present Brit- 
ish rubber industry. Then, plain Mr. 
Wickham became Sir Henry. It was 
not until the twentieth century, how- 
ever, that the wisdom of this step 
became evident. The increasing de- 
mand for rubber in the manufacture of 
tires brought cultivated rubber into 
serious competition with the wild va- 
giety. In 1905 only .8 of 1 per cent of 
the world production of rubber was 
plantation-grown; the rest came from 
the jungles of Africa and South Amer- 
fea. Im 1924, 93.2 per cent or prac- 
tically the whole available supply, was 
produced on plantations, Now, the im- 
portant thing about this is that due 
to their foresight the British today 
have control of 75 per cent of the 
world supply of rubber, which is just 
about the amount that the United 
States consumes, Therefore, when the 
price of rubber at New York began to 
rise in 1995 from a low point of 34% 
per pound in January to a high level 
of $1.21 in July, American manufac- 
turers began to take notice. What was 
wrong? The answer was simple; of 
course, the British monopoly. But why 
the sudden increase? The control of 
the market by the Bnglish had been 
of long standing. Again, the reason 
wasyg@bvious: their Government had 
restricted exports in order to create a 
favorable shortage. And so this myth 
of British deviltry was generally ac- 
cepted, backed up by the authority of 
the Secretary of Commerce and his 
experts, 


Wheat Really 
Happened 

‘What had really happened? In 1910 
‘Americans were paying $2.06 per pound 
for rubber and were consuming 42,274 
long tons, or 52.4 per cent. of the world 
supply. In 1919 American imports of 
this commodity were five times larger 
than in 1910; the percentage we took 
of the world production of rubber had 
increased slightly to 59.4 per cent., and 
the price had fallen to 48 cents per 
pound, Thus, up to that time there was 
nothing about which the United States 
could complain. But in the summer 
of 1920 came the depression which 
continued into the following year. 
Automobiles and tires encountered 
over-production and the demand for 
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decline in prices touching averages of 
19 cents in the fall of 1920, 16 cents in 
1921 and 47 cents in 1922. When 
American manufacturers resumed buy- 
ing late in 1921, they were elated at 
the prevailing prices, but the British 
planters were in consternation. Bank- 
ruptcy and the reversion of the planta- 
tions to the jungles faced them. They 
had tried voluntary restriction of out- 
put in 1918 and ggain in the fall of 
1920, but the attempts had been un- 
successful. Meanwhile, American pur- 
chasers of rubber held out for even 
lower prices. 

Just then the British Government 
stepped in. The Stevenson Restriction 
Act, framed by colonial officials and 
the rubber interests, was passed, to 
take effect November 1, 1922. The 
scheme that was inaugurated was in- 
genious, aiming to guarantee the grow- 
ers a price of 30 to 36 cents per pound. 
During the first three months that the 
act was In force the planters in Malaya 
and Ceylon, the sources of practically 
all of the British rubber supply, were 
permitted to export at a certain mini- 
mum rate of duty only 60 per cent, of 
their production of 1920, considered as 
a standard. After that a graduated 
prohibitive tax came into operation. If 
the price of rubber averaged above 30 
cents during this first quarter, then 5 
per cent. more would be allowed to be 
exported during the following three 
months. If the price fell below 24 
cents, then & per cent. less would be 
subject to the minimum export duty. 
Should the price reach more than 36 
cents, an additional 10 per cent. would 
leave the islands paying the normal 
rate, and 10 per cent. extra would be 
permitted for every quarter in which 
the price remained'at that level. 

What was the effectiveness of all 
‘this clever manipulation? Not once 
until 1925 did rubber sell for more 
than 36 cents. In fact less than 30 
cents was the usual price. The Amer- 
ican importers did not complain. In- 
stead they bought more than ever 
before, by 1923 taking in excess of 
three-quarters of the world produc- 
tion. The market was glutted and no 
artificial restriction on exportation 
could prevent that, because rubber, 
uulike wheat or cotton, does not re- 
quire the planting of a new crop 
every year. A rubber tree only be- 
gins to yield latex, or rutber-milk, in 
its fifth year, and continues to do so 
for seven to twenty years more. 
What had been planted was already 
producing. True, it was not nécessary 
to tap the trees to the point of over- 
production, which was what the Re- 
strictions Act hoped to accomplish, 
but the 1920 standard permitted suffi- 
ecient exportation not to create a 
shortage. In fact, the Dutch East 
Indies increased their production and 
counteracted any evil effects that 





rubber decreased. The result was a 


curtailments. The @onsequence of the 
slump of 1920 and 1921 was in an- 
other direction. There was a radical 
reduction in the new area brought 
under cultivation, a halt in the proc- 
ess of planting on new ground in 
anticipation of the natural increase in 
demand from-year to year. The total 
area planted has practically remained 
stationary since 1920. Since, as we 
have seen, a rubber tree begins to 
produce when {ft is about five years 
old, a shortage should have occurred 
in 1925, and this is exactly what did 
happen. With a normally increasing 
demand this was to be expected. 
However, to aggravate an already un- 
fortunate situation, 1925 saw a rec- 
ord-breaking production ‘of automo- 
Biles and, hence, of tires, Further- 
more, the new vogue for the balloon 
type, which made up one-third of the 
total production of tires last year, 
called for more rubber than ever te- 
fore. Therefore, prices rose until the 
dollar per pound mark was passed, s0 
that under the Stevenson Act 100 per 
cent. of the standard production of 
1920 will be once more exported the 
first of next February. Despite this. 
propect, rubber for delivery next 
spring is selling now at about 90 
cents, with prospects of an advance, 
which is a still further indication 
that the so-called restriction of ex- 


ports under the ‘Stevenson Act 
makes hardly any difference at all. 
The American manufacturers 


who consume rubber have no jus- 
tificagjon for complaint. They were 
responsible for the depression in 
rubber prices after 1920 by being 
unable to keep up their usual 
sales, and, thus, brought the re- 
triction plan into existence. They 
could have purchased their sup- 
plies far in advance but they were 
speculating on still lower prices. 
Furthermore, their profits have 
increased by leaps and bounds. 
The rubber companies had the 
best year of their existence in 1925. 
They can only blame themselves 
for their present predicament. 
They should have stocked up or 
started plantationg of their own 
in the Philippines, Liberia or South 
America several years ago instead 
of waiting until now. And their 
cry of monopoly is ill-taken. The 
United States is too big an of- 
fender herself. Right now in the 
midst of the rubber agitation 
comes the news from the Philip- 
pines that legislation has been 
enacted prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of hemp seeds, ‘which gives 
the United States a monopoly of 
the world production of hemp, the 
material from which‘ rope, twine, 
certain rugs and much tropical 
clothing is made. 


The British can well ery: “Rub- 





might have ensued from the British 


ber-necks!” 








Sparks and Flashes -:- 
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HE Socialist Party, its receht municipal platfiomm and Norman Thomas, 
mented in Al Smith’s message to the Legislature at the opening session. 
were mentioned, but the inference was clear. 


Being unable to ignore the housing problem any 
longer, Smith reluctantly accepts our point of view and he almost proposed our solution, An X-ray 
examination of what was sticking in his crop would have shown the following content: 


were highly compli- 
Of course, no names 





“Gentlemen, there is no hope for the+ 


construction of decent dwellings for 
working people under this speculative 
end profiteering system. There is no 
Big Money in slum clearing. The So- 
clalists have the right dope. The State 
must undertake to raise money at a 
low rate of interest, it must extend its 
power of condemnation to wipe out 
whole blocks of ancient stinkeries and 
supervise the building of modern 
houses that will rent at a moderate 
rentelL That is substantially what the 
Socialists were yelping about during 
the recent campaigns. Well, gentle- 
men, if you don’t want Socialists in 
this house, and I don’t either, I warn 
you, you better start something. Or, 
at least, make a noise as if you were 
going to start something.” 
+ cm * 

An Al Smith Democrat ie a “progres- 
sive” who is “twenty, thirty and forty 
years bebind European reforms.” (See 
editorial in “The World” Jan. 7.) An 
Al Smith Democrat sits pat while So- 
olalists, laborites and liberals do the 
propaganda for progressive and hu- 
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While these proposals 
are assailed as “Red,” “Subversive,” 
“Paternalistic,” and “Unconstitution- 
al,” the A. S. D. keeps mum or joins 
the outcry. But as soon as Socialists 
and Company have aroused public 
opinion against an evil and have ob- 
tained a hearing for a constructive 
measure then our A. S. D. wakes up 
and steps into the limelight with a 
cheap imitation of it. And the hypo- 
critical press immediately presents 
floral horseshoes and lavishes fulsome 
praise. Hail, Al Smith, the great pro- 
gressive Democrat! Oh, Hail—Hell! 
* ° . 

For twenty years, Socialists and 
Laborites propagated the scheme of 
Workmen's Compensation—then Smith 


mane measures. 





woke up and presented a bum sub- 
stitute. Hurrah for Al! For many 
years sensible and humane people ad- 
vocated a Widow Pension act—then 
Smith arose and put through a miser- 
ably cheap imitation. Since 1888 Labor 
men and Socialists have fought for 
an eight hour law and during the last 
two decades they have been agitating 
for a Minimum Wage Commission for 
women toilers and Smith is still in 
favor of both—with reservations. The 
Democrats fought Woman Suffrage for 
half a century and finally woke up to 
it when further sleep was impossible, 
In 1918 the Socialist members in the 
New York Assembly proposed a 
referendum on Prohibition—Smith and 


(Continued on page 9) 
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ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized In 1919 for the purpose of spreading the principes and the ethics of labor 
unioniam and helping all recognized labor unions in all their industrial and educational 
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The Weekly Trend 
Official Warning 

What should have been the moat 
influential event last gveek turned out 
to have had little immediate effect. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York at the close of business on Jan- 
Uary 7, announced a rise in its redis- 
count rate to 4 per cent. It had been 
3% per cent. singe February 27, 19265, 
which, in turn, had been an increase 
from 8 percent, the rate established on 
August 8, 1924. Ordinarily, raising the 
rediscount rate means that when 
member banks go to the central insti-' 
tution with discountable commercial 
paper held as security for loans, they 
are charged more for turning it into 
money or credit In their favor than 
before. This acts to discourage them 
from extending any more loans to their 
customers. The result is that business 
men find that credit is much more dif- 
ficult to obtain and they hesitate to 
undertake new ventures. The brakes 
are thus applied to undue speculation 
and overproduction. The increase in 
the rediscount rate at New York 
should have put a halt to the too rapid 
expansion of business activities. In 
the long run it will do so, but nobody 
Was much concerned about it last 
week. The advance in the rediscount 
rate was no surprise, it had been fore- 
cast by similar changes at Boston, 
November 9; Cleveland, Noyember 16; 
Philadelphia, November 19, and San 
Francisco, November 21. This had at- 
tracted credit to the New York mar- 
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Victor Sault, Vice-President 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
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President Bert Post, Rec. Secretary James Dui 
Joseph Vanderpool, Treas, Chas, No 
Board of Trustees—Jos. Hess, Louls Schmidt, E. Glew 


Fin. Sec 
Business 


4215 Third Avenue, corner Tremont Avenue 


ent 








ket. The only wonder is that the rise 





had not taken place earlier. No doubt 
this was due to a desire to prevent 
the exportation of more gold from En- 
gland, which is verified by the fact 
that the governor of the Bank of En- 
gland has been in New York conferring 
with Federal Reserve officials. Money 
is still plentiful, yet the increase in the 
rediscount rate is an indication that 


Office: Brooklyn 
Onn eee. Regular mere cigls 9 phoaday evening. 


FRANK HO 
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the Federal Reserve Bank is aware of 





the over-expangion of credit and is 
giving a gentle warning that much 
caution is necessary in the near future. 
Otherwise, little of significance to 
the laymen occurred last week, besides 
news of more mergers and the sale of 
the stock of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, supposedly a demo- 
cratic procedure, since it transferred 
the ownership of the company from a 
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single family to 15,000 or more indi- 
viduals. What the insidious nature of 
this transaction is—and it is merely 
an illustration of what is going on in 
the capitalist world today—will be 
discussed next week. 

Louis Silverstein. 
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The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 
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Workmen’s Sick & Death Benefit Fund 
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CHARLES L. PETERSON, 


THOMAS F. OATES, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


President. 











AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brookiyn, N. ¥. 
Meeting Rooms and Mase Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG. 205 WEST I4th ST Phone: WAT kins 7764 
eguiar Meetings Every Secon’? and Fourth Tuesday at 
ARLINGTON HALL, 18 Si MARK'S PLACE 
ALBERT E. CASTRO. Presicent 
Pat’k Ganion, A. J. Kennedy, Frank J. Fiyon frank Schel, 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec’y Ree. Beo’y 





849 Willoughby Ave.. Brookiyn. 


Large and emali ball suitable for all 
si and af bi 
rentals, Stagg $843. 


248-247 EAST 84th ST. 
Labor Temple **) aren 
peng oe 8 Edycational Asenciation. 
Free Lirary open om ltolen m 




















- queenariiknaitietmnsil: ~~ 





Haile for Meetings, Entertainments one 
. Bale Telephone Leones 196%, 





German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 


Local 219, H. & RELA &a&RL 


WAITERS’ UNION 


L. of A, 


ERS DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 


Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev's. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 Bast 84th St. 





R 
Office and Headquarters 170 E. 80th St, N. Y, 


PHONE LENOX 1874 
Regular meetings every Wednesday at 3 P. ML 


UNO WAGNER, President, MAX GOLDBERG BERNE. KAHN 
, KOENIG, Bee, Bee's. President Secrateey 
7 ADOLPH SPERLING MEYER SCHACHTER 
« Wice-Presiden Bus. Agent 
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_ | THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 








CONNECTICUT 


New Haven 


New Haven Socialists held an en- 
thusiastic meeting Wednesday, Jan. 6. 
Plane were made to distribute The 


American Appeal. 
Trades Council Forum 


Harry Dana of Boston, formerly a 
professor in Columbia University, will 
be the speaker at the January meeting 
Haven Trades Council 
Forum which will be held at the Coun- 
cil Hall, 215 Meadow Street, Thursday 
Mr. Dana’s subject 
will be “Organized Labor and Litera- 
Organized labor and the pub- 
Me vare invited to attend. Adr~‘ssion 


of the New 


evening, Jan. 21. 
ture.” 


ig free. 
Hartford 


The Socialist Party of Hartford was 
reorganized Sunday, Jan. 3, with Carl 
Johnson, formerly of Bridgeport, as 
secretary, 
and E. P. Clark, financial secretary. 
There promises to be some Socialist 
It 
was announced that Norman Thomas 


organizer; Edward Brink, 


activity in Hartford from now on. 


end Harry Laidler will speak in«Hart- 
ford in February. 
State 

Martin F. Plunkett, State secretary, 
has been confined to his home for the 
last three weeks with an attack of the 
grippe. e 

Hamden 

The local will hold. an important 
meeting Friday evening, Jan. 15, at 
the home of John Lindquist, 57 Tread- 
well Street, Whitneyville. 

Wm. E. White, a member of Local 
Hamden, has been sent to the coun- 
try by bispphysician. Comrade White 
hag tuberculosis. 


—_— 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT 

Arthur Baker Lewis has been getting 
engagements to speak in churches 
which ig a new thing for this district. 
He spoke in a church in East Brain- 
tree in December; he has spoken twice 
im a church in North Cambridge, and 
is booked to speak this Sunday in a 
ehurch in Charlestown. He reports 
that the audiences are interested, fairly 
epen minded, and ask eagerly intelli- 
gent questions. 

The Fellowship of Youth for Peace 
hae been co-operating with the district 
office In the sale of James Qneal’s and 
Norman Thomas’ anti-war pamphlets. 





NEW JERSEY 


The State Committee met Jan. 10 
with Comrades Bohlin, Wittel, Hyman, 


Leemans, Bausch and Peterson pres- 
¥ | from the Assembly in 1920, Smith was 


ent. Bauer asked advice regarding 


contributions to the C. P. P. A. deficit | § 
actively 


in New Jersey and the State Secre- 
tary’s letter advising that matter be 
disregarded as the party had more 
than complied with its obligations to 
the C. P. P. A. was approved. Bohlin 
reported successful lectures in Hack- 
ensack, Wittel that organization work 
is progressing slowly in Essex County, 
Miller that Norman Thomas will lec- 
ture in Passaic Feb. 10, and Leemans 
that a general membership meeting in 
Hudson County will be held Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 24, to be followed by 
@ supper and social evening. Arrange- 
ments for the Forward Ball are pro- 
gressing. An effort will be made to 
obtain Morris Hillquit for a lecture 
on the World Court in Jersey City at 
the party headquarters and Comrade 
Bohlin was instructed to arrange for 
another lecture in Hackensack, the 
State Committee to make up any de- 
ficit that may be incurred. All 
Branches in ‘the State are urged to 
arrange at least one large indoor meet- 
ing this winter, the State Committee 
to extend reasonable financial assist- 
ance. The treasurer's report showed 
@ balance Dec. 13 of $560.39; receipts 
to date, $41.35; total, $601.74; disburse- 
ments to date, $109.18; balance, Jan. 
10, $492.56. 


Bergen County Meeting 

















Thousands of Jewish 
gathered in Cooper Union Hall urs- 
day evening, January 14th, to ex- 
tend their greetings to a delegation 
of labor leaders, representing the or- 


on Tuesday, January 12th, on the 
“Majestic.” 

The delegation was made up of the 
following prominent personalities: I. 
Ben-Zevie, a member of the Executive 
of the “Histraduth” (General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Workingmen), and one 
of the foremost political leaders of the 


organized labor movement; D. Remes, 


bullding-co-operative, “Sollel Boneh”; 
I. Baratz, one of the oldest pioneers in 
the field of agricultural-co-operatives. 
They come chiefly to acquaint the 
Jewish workingmen of America with 
their ‘mportant constructive work fh 


Palestinian Delegation Welcomed by 
American Jewish Workers Thursday 


workers 


ganized Jewish labor movement of 
Palestine, which arrived in New York 


director and leading figure of the great 


Palestine, and to help collect funds 
for the United Hebrew Trades $250,000 
dollar drive, which is being conducted 
for the institutions which have been 
buflt up and are being erected by 
organized Jewish labor in Palestine. 

' Col. Josiah Wedgewood, vice-presi~- 
dent of the British Labor Party, wel- 
} comed the gathering on behalf of his 
party, and extend its best wishes for 
the success of the drive. Other speak- 
ers were Max Pine, well-known 
labor leader and chairman of the 
United Hebrew Trades Drive; Max 
Zuckerman, secretary-treasurer of the 
} United Hat and Capmakers’ Union; 
Abraham Shiplacoff, prominent Social- 
ist leader, Joseph Sulosberg, secretary 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
M. Finéstone, secretary of the U. H. 
Trades, and other leaders of American 
Jewish labor, who are interested 
in this campaign. 





BRONX 
7th A. D. Lectures 

The last of a series of four lectures 
by Dr. Will Durant will be given Fri- 
day evening, Jan. 15, at the headquar- 
ters, 4215 Third avenue, near Tremont 
avenue, on “Schopenhauer and His 
Philosophy of Pessimism.” His lec- 
tures have drawn large and attentive 
audiences and have always been fol- 
lowed by lively discussions. A large 
audience is expected this Friday, and 
all interested are urged to come at 
8:20 prompt. 
The lecture by Morris WHilquit an- 
nounced for the following Friday, Jan. 
22, on “The World Court and the 
League of Nations,” will be changed 
to “Europe and America,” because a 
debate between Hillquit and Clarence 
Darrow on the former subject has 
been arranged for Feb. 2 at Carnegie 
Hall. 

Junior Yipsels 

The treatment accorded Juniors by 
the Socialist Party locals in 167 Tomp- 
kins avenue and 137 Avenue B is 
rather surprising. ~The Juniors are 
future builders of the Socialist move- 
ment but, in order to keep the mem- 
bers interested at their present age, 


meetings are necessary. Yet the first 
mentioned local excluded a Junior 
circle solely to gain a few dollars’ 
rental, and the latter, while not going 
so far, neglected to have the meeting- 
room opened for the Juniors at the 
scheduled time. This circle, Circle 7, 
meets at 6 p. m. The headquarters 
were opened at 8:30 p. m. 

However, the Juniors are very grate- 
ful to the other locals and to many 
individuals, as Comrades Shiplacoff, 
Schwartz, Claessens and the various 
directors. 

A League Declamation Contest and 
Dance is being planned. Details will 
be announced shortly. 

Bronx 3. P. 

All indications point to a huge suc- 
cess for the annual Ball, Concert and 
Bazaar of Local Bronx to be held on 
Sunday afternoon and evening Jan. 31 
at the Hunts Point Palace. Notice to 
members: All advertising matter for 
the Ball Journal must be in by Jan. 20. 
Gifts for the Bazaar are still welcome, 
and every effort must be made to sell 
tickets, 

The Central Branch will meet on’ 
Tuesday evenings, Jan. 19, at head- 


YIPSELDOM 

Circle 8, Manhattan, has recently 
elected @ “Camp Yipsel” arrangement 
committee to raise $500, in order to 
start a camp for the New York Yip- 
sels before June. During the warm 
months the Yipsel organization practi- 
cally ceases to function, and it is .be- 
lHeved that if a camp were established 
it would tend to keep the members to- 
gether, and at the same time give them 
wholesome amusement in the form of 
swimming, rowing, baseball, hiking, 
tennis, and many other activities, 
A Socialist farmer, 35 miles up State 
has consented to give us as many acres 
as we may need for the camp, so that 
all we need now is the equipment. 
One hundred, dollars already has been 
raised, but in order to make the camp 
a reality it is necessary to secure the 
balance of $400 «within a very short 
time because we can secUlre camp 
equipment now at cheaper prices than 
in summertime. If the $500 cannot be 
raised within the very near future it 
will mean that later on we will need 
$800 to secure the same equipment. 
All friends, sympathizers and mem- 
bers of the Young Peoples Socialist 
League are urged to send their contri- 
butions as soon as possible to the 
“Camp Yipsel” Arrangement Commit- 
tee, 137 Avenué B, New York City. 
Circle 7, Manhattan, will meet Sat- 
urday, Jan. 16, at 8 Attorney Street. 
Algernon Lee, educational director of 
the Rand School, has been engaged for 
a lecture which will begin promptly at 
9 p.m. Members should guarantee a 
good audience, 
Circle 1, Bronx, admitted two new 
members on Sunday, Jan. 10, Harry 
Diamond resigned as organizer and 
Gertrude Slutz was elected in his place. 
The Circle will soon start a drive for 
new and old members. We also have 
plans for the formation of a study 
group. The Circle decided to take a 
bundle of 50 Appeals each week. Com- 
rade Rosenblatt was elected our dele- 
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UNION DIRECTORY 


HERE’S YOUR UNION, WHEN IT MEETS, AND WHERE 











MORRIS SIGMAN, President 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 





The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Catters’ Union 


Local No, 16, LL. GS. W.-. 


‘Bast 14th Street 


Telephone Lexingten 4188 


KXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


DAVID DUBINSEY, General Manager 





ISTRICT COUNCIL. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER NEW YORK 


&TIONAL LADIES GARMENT WOBKEES’ UNION 
Telephone 


ence: 5 SPICE Bit 


Chelsea 3148 


Beard of Directors mest ever? lot and ae Free 





O@iee, 281 E. isth Street. 


Executive Board meets every Thursday at 
Downtown—331 E 


Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt a 


Union’ Lecal 48, L. L. G. W. U. 


Lesington 4540' 
7:30 P.M 


SECTION MEETINGS 
14th St. ist & 3rd Friday at 6 P. M. 


Bronx—B. 187th St & 8. Boule yard tet & soe spare. 5 F. 
Harlem—1714 Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday 33 A. } 
B’klyn—105 Montrose A Po, A ge Montgomery &t. 
Vv. NINFO, Manager-Seoretary. 





EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


Exec. Board meets 2nd and éth 
Tuesday, at the Omics. 501 501 EB. 16ist St. 


aie de eee tee 


Melrose 1690 OED. GOTTESMAN, SeeyeTreas, | 
CARL GRABHER, President. & D. is FUCHS. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. LOUIS FU Bus. S 





Italian Dressmakers’ 


Onien, Local 89, L. L. G. W. U. 


Affiliated with Joint Board Cloak and 
Drosaraahere Union. Executive Board 
Mects Every Tuesday at the Office,8 West 


21st Street. Telephone 7748 —Watkins. 
LUIGI ANTONINI, Geeretary, 





Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W. U. 
130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 
Executive Board meets every Monday 


D. GINGOLD, 
Manager. See’y-Treas, 


WHITE GOODS. 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Loca] 62 of LL. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avente 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 


A, SNYDER, 
Manaser 


MOLLY LIFSHITZ, 





BONNAZ 


aT P. M 
4& WEINGART, 





EMBROIDERERS’ 


ONION LOCAL 66, L L. G. W. 0. 
1 East 15th St. 
Exeentive Board 
as in the ane of thet Unien 


i D: Pres, 
MM, ESSENFELED NATHAN pipemte) 
Manager Sac’ y-' 


Tel. b ag A 





gate to the Junior executive commit- 
tee. Gertrude Slutz was elected del- 
egate to the Central Committee. At 
the next meeting on Jan. 17, at 2.30 
p. m,, at 1167 Boston road, we will 
have the pleasure of listening to Dr. 
E. Ingerman, whose talk will be both 








quarters. 


interesting and instructive, 


SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. Presidend 


Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-8-4-5 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA) 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Suite 701-718) 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen, Seo’y-Treas. } 








SPARKS AN 


(Continued from page 8) 


Co. made a campaign issue of it in 
1920. When the Socialists were ousted 





silent and many of his lieutenants were 
involved in that dirty job. 
Some Progressive, Al! and now, after 
the Socialists had introduced construc- 
tive housing legislation in the Assembly 
and Senate, year after year since 1918, 
and immediately after a municipal 
campaign in which our candidates 
made a vigorous attack upon the dis- 
graceful housing conditions in New 
York City and presented a sensible 
and practical solution—at iast, Smith 
wakes up and offers a timid com- 
promise. We venture to predict that 
when a nation-wide agitation for the 
Child Labor Amendment takes root 
and the Democratic South capitulates, 
our “Progressive Al” will actually 
favor it! 





e 7 s 

“In making a comparison of 
races it is unscientific to compare 
Negroes on a low level of culture 
with whites on a high level, but 
rather they should be compared 
with illiterate backwater communi- 
ties, such as may be found in the 
mountains of the South, or with the 
isolated peasant villages in Europe. 
Then it will be found that on the 
basis of efficiency, superstitions 


duplicate it, 


D FLASHES 


not accept the teachings of Jesus, not 
any more than the Christians of yes- 
terday did, nor those of today will.” 





“Orthodoxy, wherever it ig found, is 
a menace to mankind.” 





“To. say that Jesus was not a Jew 
is to say that Debs is not a Socialist.” 








“Rabbi Hillel taught Christianity 


long before Jesus did.” 





“Jesus taught Judaism long 
Rabbi Hillel did.” 





“There were many great teachers of 
ethics; but who ever listened to them, 
or who gives a hang about what they 
taught.” 





“Man is not created in the image of 
God, but all kinds of gods are created 
in the image of all kinds of nfen.” 

ANNA RAPPORT. 





Two issues of the “American ‘Ap- 
peal” have already. appeared. Fairly 
good stuff, but far from what the paper 
should be. (We bet the editors agree.) 
They will have to go some before they 
can match the quality and standard 
of “The New Leader.” No, not to 
but to excel it in a dif- 


Angell and Holmes 
At Community Church 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes. will 





preach Sunday, 11 a. m., at the Com- 


611-421 Broadway, New York, NM. ¥. 
DAVID WOLF, General Manager 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD) 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


ABRABAM MILLER, 


Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-8-4) 


Secretary-Preaserer 





munity Church, Park avenue and 34th 
street. Subject: “A Single Standard 
of Morals.” 

Norman Angell, of England, will ad- 
dress the Community Forum, Park 
avenue and 34th street, Sunday at 8 
p. m. Subject: “Great Illusions in 
Current Political Thought.” Mr. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager, 


A. ©, W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 


Office: 44 East 12th Street. 


Regular meetings every Friday night at 210 East 
Executive Board meete every Monday at 7 p. m. in the oifice. 
MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas. 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union| 


Stuyvesant 5566. 


Fifth Street. 





after 


and customs, there may be a dif- 
ference in degree but none in kind.” 
Herbert Adolphus Miller. 


The Legislative Bowling Alley at 


ferent form and manner of approach. 
We have the faith that Comrades Debs, 
King and Kirkpatrick will do the trick. 
Here’s wishing them success and here's 
our congratulations for the splendid 


A membership meeting of the mem- 
bers of Local Bergen County will take 
place on Friday evening, Jan. 15 at 
Comrade Hoke’s house, 1070 Anderson 
ave. Palisade, N. J. 





NEW YORK 


Beardsley at 6 & 8 A. D.’s 


The next lecture at the 6th and sth|™ ate Forum of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
A. D. will be given by Comrade Sam- Ke ’ 1301 Boston Road, Sunday, January 
uel E. Beardsley at 137 Avenue B. The When we _ par ntgptiny Phen sg ones 17th, at 8.30 p. m. Mr. Shiplacoff’s 

“Nfodern Socialism and |224 Statements made by Rabbi S€/ subject will be “The Two Greatest 


subject will be: 
Economic Development in the United 
States.” Lecture starts at 8:30 p. m. 
sharp. Admission free. Lecture will be 
followed by questions and discussion. 
Everybody welcome. 





recently the 


Albany is again in session. Al Smith 
is once more setting up the nine pins. 
(Progressive bills.) And the up-State 
Republican majority is getting warmed 
up to knock them all down. Like in 
all professional sports there is a large 
element of fake in this game, but the 
public seems to enjoy it and pays for 





question ‘What is in a 





name?’ comes to our mind.” cussion from the floor will follow the 
address. At the 8 o’clock Fellowship 

“The Rabbonim (orthodox 'Rabbis),| Service, Leon Rosser Land, leader of 
need not worry; the Jews of today will| the Fellowship, will speak on “The 





N 





vi 





THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members. 
S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 
Labor organizatlons can obtain full information regarding cost of 


membership, etc:, from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 
Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 


beginning. 


Shiplacoff at Bronx 


Problems of the Human Race.” 


August Claessens. 





Free Fellowship Sunday 


A. I. Shiplacoff will address the Open 








Angell sprang into prominence in 1910 
with the publication of his book, “The 
Great Illusion® Since that time, he 
has been one of the leading authorities 
on questions of war and peace. He is 
a prominent member of the English 
Labor Party. 





Labor Temple Lectures 

Lectures at the Labor Temple, 14th 
street and Second avenue, entrance 
244 East 14th street: Sunday, January 
17, 5:00 p. m., “Poets: Swinburne,” Dr. 
Will Durant; 7:15 p. m., “Economic 
Waste—A Moral Issue,” Edmund B. 


3” GREATER N. Y. 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY, 
Goard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday, 


MORSIS BLUMENRSICH. Manager. HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’s-Treasurey, 





PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD — 


AMAILGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 


ORCHARD 135Y > 





Office: 2 


Children’s Jacket Makers 


of Gr. N. Y., Lee 10, Geo. A. «2.0. W.A 

Stuyvesan' Dry aoe! 

Executive Board meets every 
ats P A. 


MAX BOYARS SHETRDER 
WM. PESKOFF, MORRIS be bah G 
Recording Sec’y 


ik 8387 
Friday 


t St. 





Chaffee; 8:15 p. m., “The Evolution of 
Marriage,” Dr. Will Durant. 

Wednesday, January 20, 8:30 p. m., 
“The Racial Interpretation of History: 
Chamberlain and Stoddard,” Dr. Will 
Durant. 





BKLYN. PEOPLE’S FORUM 


Reg. meetings 


Children’s Jacket Makers 


or cnaares NEW YORE LOCAL 10. 


A A 
} no 355. Bushwick Ave. 
Exec. Bd. meets very friday at § p. m 


(Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 16, AC. OW. 
Office: 3 Delancey St. Drrdock 
Oz. Board meets every Friday at 8 P. 
IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman 
KENNETH F. WARD, Aecreiary 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, Bas, hove, 





Section ‘‘R"* Local 
"Pulaski 3120 


every Wednestay. 8p. m 
Some i, . 





Pressers’ Union 


34.0. W. a 


Executive Board Meets Every Th 


4, ae rer, a. NrGis. Cha Lf an 
airman ec’ F. TAYLOR ne BECK, 
4. Portnes, a. Kile einh - Fin. 
Bus. Agent * D. Bee's. — sey) 





John Howard Melish of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, will speak on 
“Jews and Christians” at the People’s 
Forum, 167 Tompkins Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, on Sunday afternoon, January 17, 
at 2:30 o'clock. Admission, 15 cents. 
Discussion follows all lectures. The 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 
eet 


ORK JOINT BOAR 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


GABLES Sresvuree” 
Secretary- ‘Treas 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


OSSIP WALINSKY, 
General Manager, 





forum is run by the Fifth and Sixth 
Assembly Districts, Kings County, and 
the Brooklyn Chapter of the League of 
Industrial Democracy. 





War is a game which, were the 
subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 


OF GREATER NEW YORE 


Office and Headquarters, 3 St. Mark’s Place. 


Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 


PAPER BOX MAKERS UNION 


Phone Orcharé 13900| 
sP. M. 





—Cowper. 





Dis- 


ew Superstition.” Solos by Gene- 


eve Kaufman, 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


7 East 15th Street 


GEO. TRIESTMAN, 
Ma 





UNION, LOCAL re - L. G. W. U. 


el, Stuyvesant 3657 


THOMAS DINONNO, FRED CAIOLA, SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLER, 
President. Manager. Treasurer. Fin. Beo'ye 
JOHN REPACI and JOE DIMINO, Organizers. 
’ 
MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Internationa) Unicn 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Coteus an oe arent. Phone = 1596 
x Iv ard mee ve ening. 
BYMAN LEDERMAN, "J. MULINAK,” om i ROSE. 
airman E. ecord: jecretary. ary-Treasare®. 
OBGANIZERS: NATHAN SPECTOR, L EL GOLDBERG, M, GOODMAN 





Executive Board Meets Pere, Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
L. FREEDMAN, President 
NATHAN RIBESEL, 

















PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- lq 
digs, Banquets and Meetings. 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 








Telephone: Monument 4284 Sam Harris, N, UD > 
Cathedral 5071 President. Rec. Sec’y. 
Murray Chisling, J. Ro 








Regular Mectings Secon@ Wednesday of 





nager Secretary-Treasurer 
NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 
Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 


East 15th Street t 7678 


Every Month et 162 Bast 23rd Street 


Joint 


Geadquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Reom 523), 
4LDO CURSI, Manager, 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


BH. ROSENBERG, 
Boar meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 


243-—-Executive Board meeta every Tuesday. 


Local 346—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 
Yocal 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 


Phone Spring 8258-8359 


Secretary-Treaserer. 


Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday, 


These Meetings are Held im the Office ef the Union. 





senzweig, 
Vice-President. Fin. Sec’y & Treas. 
Gus Levine, Business Agent. 




















WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS 


AND CAPS 





Always 
Look for 
This Label 


Zs 


























These rolls will be sent postpaid for 
$5, instead of the regular price, $1.25 


each. 
Mail your order with check or 
° money order direct to 


International Music Roll Co. 
799 Broadway, at lith &t., 


7zn1 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 


Stuyvesant 7678 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Lecal 2, Internat’) Far Workers’ Union, 











Scarlet Banner 

The International 

The Solidarity 

I Have Never Been a Socialist 
A Song of Separation 

The Marsellaise 


New York 
Telephone Stuyvesant 4969 














Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE - 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


Ave., 


Wednesday 
Every Second 


FRANE BARROSI, 
President 


UNION LOCAL 3, F. LO. A 

Office and Headquarters. 949 Wi lloughby 
Brooklyn, N. 
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Ernest Toller—Revolutionist 


bers—speak at once, in unison; some- 
and 





mous working-class poet.and dra- 

~matist, writes Charles Ashleigh in 
the London “Sunday Worker,” at the 
House. of Commons, where he had been 
takling with some of our Labor M. P.’s 
and inquiring into the parliamentary 
We went 
together to look at Westminster Ab- 
bey; and, while walking in the ancient 
cloisters, we talked of the newest de- 
velopments in life and art, and the 


I met Ernest Toller, Germany's fa- 


machinery of this country. 


workers’ part in those developments. 

Ernest Toller, as most workers know, 
is the young German revolutionist who 
spent five years in a German prison, 
to which he was condemned for the 
active part he took in the revolutionary 
uprising there and his part in the 
short-lived Bavarian Soviet Govern- 
ment. His plays, dealing with work- 
ing class subjects, are known and per- 
formed the world over. 

Comrade Toller is an honorary 
member of the Workers’ International 
Relief. He has come to England to 
study different aspects of English life. 

Asked as to his first impressions of 
London, Comrade Toller said: 

“London shows great luxury in the 
West End and dire poverty in the East 
End. This is a feature, resulting from 
our present social order, of all the Eu- 
ropean capitals I have visited.” 

I asked Comrade Toller whether his 
plays were being performed at present 
in Britain. 

He replied that in Liverpool the 
Sandon Studio Society has just per- 
formed “Masses and Men.” The Don- 
caster Folkhouse amateur company has 
given, during the last month, 15 per- 
formances of the same play in various 
mining villages, and also in Doncaster 
and Sheffield. The Leeds Civic Theatre 
will soon put on “The Machine Wreck- 
ers,’ and the Gate Theatre Salon, in 
London, will probably soon stage 
“Hobbleman.” 

Most interesting was Comrade Tol- 
ler’s description of forms of mass ex- 
pression, other than the ordinary stage 
drama, among the. workers abroad. 

“One of the most striking forms,” he 
said, “is the Speaking Choir. In all 
leading cities in Germany there are 
now Speaking Choir societies, of work- 
ing men, women, and children. The 
method is something like that of choral 
singing, except that the words are 
spoken and not sung. 

“Sometimes the whole choir—which 
may consist of only twenty or thirty, 

-or may have several hundred mem- 


times, various sections speak; 
there are also brief solo parts.” 


the Speaking Choir?” I inquired. 
“Yes,” replied Comrade Toller. 


and another entitled 
Our Dead Brothers, 


Proletariat,’ 
Requiem for 


whe have fallen 


Berlin. 


Speaking Choir.” ' 


expression?” I asked. 
“Yes. 


actors. This is a species of mass pag- 
eant, performed with dynamic pan- 
tomime. Various events in the history 
and life of the workers are depicted.” 

“Can you give me examples of this?” 
I inquired. 

“IT have written three,” replied Com- 
rade Toller. “They are called ‘Peace 
and War,’ ‘The French Revolution,’ and 
‘The World Struggle for Oil.’ These 
were performed by several hundred 
workers, in the open air, at the trade 
union festival in Leipzig recently, 
which about 60,000 workers attended 
as spectators.” 

“Where do you find the most ener- 
getic and vital art expression?” was 
my next question. 

“Among the workers,” said Comrade 
Toller, and in Soviet Russia. In Rus- 
sia, which I hope shortly to visit, there 
is an extraordinary creative power in 
art. It seems—with the examples I 
have cited of the Speaking Choir and 
mass acting—to be the forerunner of 
the great communal art of the future, 
which will replace the individualistic 
art of the present. But it is still only 
preparatory. The newest artists of our 
day are but bridges leading to the fu- 
ture.” 

“And now,” I said, “leaving art for 
a while, what do you think of the ten- 
dency of the workers of various lands 
to come nearer to each other?” 

“Just as the conditions in the eco- 
nomic life of certain countries,” said 
Comrade Toller, “make capitalists of 
various lands form alliances on ques- 
tions of their own interests, so on the 
other hand must the unity and soli- 
darity of the workers of different coun- 
tries also become stronger. This ap- 
plies in the instance of the Locarno 
Pact,” he added significantly. 








ibulltesinne and 
The Drama| 





N a lengthy article in the current 

I number of “The American Mer- 
cury” George Jean Nathan finds 

fault with those who continually mix 
“Intelligence and the Drama.” The 
following is an excerpt from the ar- 
ticle: : 

Although we live in the enlightened 
years of the twentieth century, the talk 
of intelligence in the theatre continues 
to goon. We hear still of “intelligent 
drama” on the one hand and plays that 
“insult the intelligence” on the other. 
The whole canon of dramatic criticism 
fn the last 30 years, indeed, appears to 
rest somewhat snootily upon the prem- | 
ise that the virtue of drama is predi- 
cated upon this intelligence, and thet, | 
save drama possess it, and, possessing | 
it, gratify intelligence in turn, the | 
aforesaid drama may be dismissed 
from serious consideration without 

“further ado. 

Just how this notion of the consan- 
guinity of intelligence and drama first 
got bruited about one has trouble in 
ascertaining, for if intelligence were 
the chief desideratum in drama and if 
all the plays written in the world today 
were chock full of it from beginning | 
to end there wouldn't be a single the- | 
‘atre between here and the island of} 
Amorgopula that could pay its rent | 
next Saturday night. But, of course, | 
every one except most dramatic erit- 
ics knows perfectly well that the last 
thing necessary and valuable to drama | 
is intelligence, and so the theatre pros- 
pers today as it ha. never before pros- 
pered. Intelligence is no more rele- 
vantly a part of drama than it is of 
music, painting, sculpture, hooch, 
dancing, six-day bicycle racing or any 
other art or diversion; it is a tremen- 
dous handicap rather than a magnifi- 
cent asset. The drama, as I have ob- 
served in the past, is not'the place for 

















inteMigence, but only for a deft and 
superficially deceptive counterfeit of 
intelligence. To speak disparagingly, 


therefore, of drama that insults the in- 
telligence is to speak disparagingly of 





EDDIE BUZZELL 
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ene ecinenen 


The cast includes Alfred Lunt, Lynn 


Sanferd. 
the production. 








Returns to Broadway in Rufus Le 
Maire’s latest musical show, “‘Sweet- 


“Have you written any pieces for 


“There is one I call ‘The Day of the 
‘& 


which is written in memory of those 
in- the revolution. 
These two were recently performed in 
There were 150 in the choir, 
and an audience of 5,000. Several other 
writers have written pieces for the 


“Are there yet other forms of mass 


There is the sort of play in 
which the workers themselves are all 


HELEN ‘MacKELLAR 








comedy-drama “Open House,” now 
playing at the Criterion Theatre. 





Is featured in Samuel R. Golding’s 





WINTER GARDEN “Eysning 


Mats. Tuesday, Thursday & Saturday 


AS ALWAYS, THE WOBLD's 
MOST FAMOUS REVUE 


ARTISTS 


NOW, 


~o 

with 
Walter Woolf, 

and 


18 Gertrude Hoffmann Girls 


Phil Baker 





Thea., 424 w. of By. Evs. 
ELTING 8 ‘30 Mats. Wed. *e Sat. 
THE NEW MUSICAL PLAY 


OF YOUTH AND LAUGHTER 
Dorothy Donnelly’s Clever Adaptation of 


Booth Tarkington's “Seventeen” 


Great Dancing Chorus and Youngest 


Girls on Broadway 














with 
' EDDIE BUZZELL MARY MILBURN & 
AL SEXTON MARION SAKI 
HARRY KELLY NICK LUCAS 
FRE LIE 
Wilmer’ Bentley, Laine Blaire, Joe 


Phillips, Starke Patterson, Bob Gordon, 
Harry King, M. Marcel Rousseau, Rita 
del Marga and 

George LeMaire—Marie Nordstrom 

A Bewitching Beauty Chorus 


PREMIERE PRESENTATION 


(renee LeMAIRE announces———.. ~ 
que 





W. of B’wy 
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WINTER GARDEN 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 


Always the Best Sunday Entertainment 
in Town 











ducing Evidence for Darwin 

at the Harris Theatre 

s 

T the Sam H. Harris Theatre, 
A Arch Selwyn is busy producing 
evidence for Darwin, in the 
shape of Rene Fauchois’ melodrama, 
“The Monkey Talks.” The phenomenon 
is in the shape of Jacques Lerner, who 
is as effective a monkey as we have 
ever seen this side of the bars. The 
make-up of the short, slim creature, 
his attitudes, his movements, would 
have led us to call in an expert—if he 
hadn’t been obliging enough to undress 
on the stage to show us he was human. 
Many a man, we remark as a brief 
aside, can make a monkey of himself 
without makeup, and even his disrob- 
ing wouldn't satisfy us of the contrary. 
But Lerner is a genuine experience in 
impersonation one ought not miss. 
* Outside of the monkey, the play is 
the usual melodrama; not the blood 
and thunder variety, but with the vil- 
lainess in gay attire moving dauntless 
on her way to defeat the hero who 
scorns her for the virtuous and inno- 
cent heroine—the hero, of course, being 
much maligned, the villain a suave 
and unsuspected blackguard and dis- 
appointed rival. There is, in truth, a 
good measure of the color of the cir- 
cus, that lends an added interest to the 
picture; this being an exotic and 
flavored setting for the old struggle. 
The circus acts given during the 
course of the evening were effective; 
the clowns were good, especially Harry 
Mestayer; Wilton Lackaye as an “ex- 
lion tamer” (what is an “ex-lion?’) 
was a good father to the heroine. The 
decision of the clowns to go to the 
funeral of the head of their profession 
in their working clothes was a fine 
tribute, but the effect on the public 
would have been interesting to watch. 
Still we return to the monkey. His 
presénce adds a new bit of emotional 
play to the drama; the man in the 
monkey loves the heroine, and must 
forever suffer in silence while she dis- 
plays her sweet and tender affection 
(which, by the way, Martha-Bryan 
Allen made sweeter) for the monkey's 
owner, the hero. Thus the play pre- 
sents the usual birds, the dear ones 
of the stage—plus some queer ones in 
the shape of the eleven or fifteen foot 
man, Bob Stickney, whose stilts were 
as well-jointed as legs, and the acro- 
batic Six Pashas—and the usual beasts, 
the villains—and one unusual - beast: 
FAHO, the monkey who talks, Jacques 
Lerner. J. T &. 











heart Time,’ which opens Tuesday 
night at the Imperial Theatre. 





“Goat Song,” Next Theatre 
Guild Production, Due Jan. 25 





“Goat Song,” hy Franz Werfel, will 
open at the Guild Theatre on Monday 
night, January 25, the third production 
of the season by the Theatre Guild. 


| Bertha Kalich in “Magda” 


‘At Maxine Elliott Theatre 


Bertha Kalich in “Magda” will return 
to Broadway, opening at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre for a limited engage- 
ment on Tuesday night, January 26. 
Included in Mme. Kalich’s support are 





‘The Monkey Talks’ 


Rene Fauchois’ Melodrama Pro- 


Stars from the LEADING BROADWA 
MUSICAL SUCCESSES and OTHER. 
HEADLINE ACTS 
JACK ROSE, Master of Ceremonies 








New York’s Most Novel and 
Most Charming Theatre—ALL NEW 


CASINO de PARIS 





Century Thea. Bldg., (-~SMOKING™ 7 
62d St. and Cent. Park r TED | 
West (Ent. on 634 st.) PERMITTED | 
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by James Gleason & Richard Taber 
ar me Central Theatre ‘3S ¢ 3" 


Evgs. 8:15, 
Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:30 








A NIGHT IN 
PARIS 


Matinees: THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 8800 





THEA., 49th St. W. of B’y. 
FORREST Evs. 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 


New York’s Best Liked Musical 
Comedy 











IVY 


ROBERT WOOLSEY 














JOSEPH Witt 
SANTLEY 4xD SAWYER 
| ®@ And a GREAT CAST including 











THEA., 44th St.. West of 
SHUBERT B'way. Evenings at 8:30. 


Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 
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SUCCESSES —_—_ 





GEORGE S. KAUFMAN’S 
BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST 


COMEDY 
T A Egg 
H N 
“BUTTER § xi, 
WITH 


GREGORY KELLY 
LONGACRE Theatre 


WEST 48th STREET 
Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:30 








MADGE KENNEDY 
BEWARE OF WIDOWS 


OWEN DAVIS’ LATEST 
FARCE 


Maxine Ellicott Theatre 


39th STREET & BROADWAY 
Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 


THE CONTINENTAL REVUE 


LAST 2 WEEKS 








Greatest Cast Ever Assembled 
an 
America’s Most Beautiful Girls 


THEATRE, 624 8Street 
CENTURY and Centr Park West 
Evenings 8:25. Mats. WED. and SAT. 


(Direction LEE and J. J. SHUBERT) 
THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 





MUSICAL VERSION OF 


“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA” 
Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 
Cast . | Symphony | Singing 
of 390 Orch. of 60 “| Chorus of 126 
Balc. (Res'd) $1.10 - $1.65 - $2.20 
500 Dress Circle Seats at $3.30 























ss THEA., 45th 'St., 
AMBA ADOR of B’way. Eves 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 2 
SECOND YEAR IN NEW YORK 
Most Glorious Musical Play of Our Time 


Ww. 
:30 





730 














HOWARD MARSH 


Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 
Symphony Orch. — Singing Chorus of 100 
Balcony (Res’d)—$1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.30 








| MARY and 


THEA., 45th St., W. of B’y. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


NASH 
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FLORENCE 





By RACHEL CROTHERS 


with ROBERT WARWICK 






































FOSTER 


A RICHARD HERNDON 
PRODUCTION 








Fontanne, Blanche Yurka, George Gaul, 


Dwight Frye, Albert Bruning, Herbert 


William Ingersoll and Erskine 
Jacob Ben Ami is directing 


Yost, 





graphic art that insults the. intelli- 
gence and to complain of, Veronese’s 
“St. Anthony Preaching to the Fishes” 
that it is of absolutely no worth be- 


cause any man wh 
accomplish 
lake trout on the subject ef Holy Writ 
was a damn fool. 


only insults the intelligence, it delib- 
erately spits in the eye of intelligence. 


thought he could 


anything by addressing 


All fine art, as a matter of fact, not 
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THE NEW PLAYS 
TUESDAY 


Rufus Le Marke’s new musical comedy offer- 


SWEETHEART TIME,” 


and 
Saki, George LeMaire, Marie 
Fred Leslie, M. 


Donaldson and Joseph Meyer. 


ment of Macgowan, O'Neill and Jo 


Edmund Jones, who is directinz 


tings. 


’ 
_— 





ing. will open Tuesday night at the Imperial Theatre. 
Mary Milburn head the list of players with 
Nordstrom, Harry Kelly. 
Marcel Rousseau, 
Starke Patterson and Liane Blaire. 
lyrics by Ballard Macdonald and Irving Caesar, and music by Walter 


WEDNESDAY 
DREAM PLAY,” by Arthur Strindberg, will open at the Provincetown } 
Playhouse Wednesday night. Mary Fowler; Stanley Howlett and 
Robert Lynn play the principal roles. 
THURSDAY | 
“MONEY BUSINESS,” a comedy by Oscar M. Carter (author of “Three 
Little Business Men”), will open Thursday night at the National 


Theatre with Lew Fields as the star. 
SATURDAY 


“THE GREAT GOD BROWN,” by Eugene O'Neill, will open at the Green 
wich Village Theatre next Saturday night, Jan 


Harrigan, Robert Keith, Leona Hog 


Eddie Buzzell 
Al Sexton, Marion 
Nick Lucas, 
Rita del Marga, Wilmer Bentley, 

The book is by Harry B. Smith, 











23, under the manage- 
will include 
a Shoemp kei 


Williarn 


Robert 


The cast 
and Ann 
has alsu 


nes 
arth 
play designed the set 
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Charles Waldron, Henry Stephenson, 
Warburton Gamble, Josephine Royle, A BARRY CONNERS PLAY 
Louise Muldener and Sybil Carlisle. Staged by ALLAN DINEHART 
The play is now in the midst of a suc- 
cessful Chicago run. BOOTH 
| sewed BwAv. WS 
° | W. Y. ; 
Vaudeville Theatres | 830-MATS. WED. $ SAT 
\ 








MOSS’ BROADWAY 

“The Phantom of the 
Opera,” Universal’s 
film play that ran for 
ten weeks at the Astor, 


shown at Moss’ Broad- 
way Theatre next week 




















GOAT 


ALFRED LUNT 
GEORGE GAUL 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


DWIGHT 


GUILD THEATR 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


Opening Monday, Jan. 25—SEATS NOW ON SALE 


By FRANZ WERFEL 


With This Brilliant Cast 
LYNN FONTANNE 
FRYE 
ALBERT BRUNING 
WILLIAM INGERSOLL and Others 





SONG 


BLANCHE YURKA 
HERBERT YOST 
HELEN WESTLEY 


52nd Street, West of Broadway. 
Mats. Thursday and Saturday, 





AND 
THE 


AENS === MA 


ALFRED LUNT and 
LYNN FONTANNE 





65 W. 35th St. 
Mats. Thurs. 


Eves. 3:30 
and Sat. 


Garrick 





BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


ANOROCLES =L ION 
KLA 


West 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 














The American players, who will ap- 
pear in the Shubert London presenta- 











tion of “The Student Prince,” at His | 
Majesty’s this month, 


sailed on the 





AF WOODS 


six weeks at the Col-|Leviathan. The party includes: Violet 
ony, and was then|Carlson, John Coast, Lucyenne Her- 
moved to the Cameo/val, Paul Kleeman, Raymond Mar- 
last week, will be |lowe, Florence Morrison, 0. A. Olson, 


Charles Howard and Herbert Wa- 
terous. Ilee Marvenga and Allan Prior, 
who will create the two principal 
roles, sail next week. 





VIRGINIA PEMBERTON 


a 











for the last week on 

Lon Chaney Broadway. 

Lon Chaney is starred in this pic- 
ture. Chaney is supported by Mary 
Philbin and Nérman Kerry in the chief 
roles. 

The bill of Keith-Albee vaudeville 
acts, will include Willie Solar and 
Stutz and Bingham as the headliners. 
REGENT 

Monday to Wednesday Valerie Ber- 
gere & Co.; Chas. K. Harris: Rede & 
LaVere; other acts. ‘The Unguarded | 
Hour, with Milton’ Sills Haypld | 
Lioyd in “Never Weaken’ 

Thursday to Sunday - Harriette 
Hochter & Co.; Ryan & Lee: W alter 
and Emily Walters; others. Shirley | 
Mason and Percy Marmont in “Lord 
Jim.” 

JEFFERSON 

Monday to Wednesday—Avon, Com- 
edy Four; Clarion Trumpeters: other 
acts. “The Unguarded Hour,” with 
Milton Sills Harold Lloyd comed 

Thi 1 t Sunda) Margaret | 
You 4. Cameréns; other acts. “Lord | 
Jit with Fe Marmont and Shirley 
Mason. 









Flays the ‘principal feminine role’ in 
“The Master of the Inn,” now in its 


fifth week at the Little Theatre. j 





BY MICHAEL ARLEN 
THE DRAMATIC 
SENSATION OF 
THE CENTURY’ 
KATHARINE CORNELL 


MARGALO GILLMORE 
LESLIE HOWARD 
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Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


BROADHURST 


THEATRE 44 ST-W: ‘WAT: 
MATINEES THURS. {& SAT. 


CAPACITY 
MONTH 





“Hedda Gabler” to Be 
Revived by Actors’ Theatre 


The Actors’ Theatre will offer Ib- 
sen’s “Hedda Gabler” as its next pro- 
duction at the Comedy Theatre, open- | 
ing Tuesday, January 26. It is now i 
in rehearsal under the direction of | 
Dudley Digges. The cast assembled 
consists of Emily Stevens, Patricia 


j 
Collinge, Louis Calhern, Frank Conroy, | 
Dudley Digges and Helen Van ed 


The settings are by Robert Edmond | 
Jones and Woodman Thompson. 
“Hedda Gabler” was produced for a 
series of matinces in May, 1924, at the 
{Sth Str same or- 


Theatre by this 


sanization, then Knewn as the Equity; 
Players, , 


| Mo1 


“They Knew What They 

Wanted” at Bronx Opera House 
The Bronx Opera House beginning 

will present the Thea- 


diay night 
tre Guild's production of Sidney Howe 
ard’s “They Knew What They Wante- 
ed.” Richard Bennett and Pauline 

Lord are co-starred, 
cast are: Glenn Ane 
Kennedy, Allen Atwell, 
Knox Herold, Monroe 
ird Pawley, Virginia Greg- 
; and Raymond 


Others in the 


ders, Charles 
Leonard Loan, 
Childs, Edw 


ory, Frankie Zito 


' O'Bricu 


\lomau of the South Seas” will be 
the fullowing attraction, 
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. 
Fannie Hurst says: 
“Tt want to thank you for 
© an_evening of rare beauty. 
I have seldom been mere 
moved and thrilled.’ 





Tel. Dry Dock 7516 





English Versit®#n by,Henry G. Alsberg 





By ANSKY 








Mat. Saturday only at 2:20 








EVERY EVENING (Except Monday). 





LITTLE THEATRE 


44th St. W. of Broadway. 
and 


PROTO OO 


Eves. at 8:30, 


Matinees W 








“A Deautitul story of love won, lost 
ported by Ian Keith and Virginia 





Mr. Loraine acts in his own finished manner, and is especially well ‘sup- 


and regained in this new drama. 





Pemberton.”’ 
-—-E. W. Qsborn in Evening World. 





Messrs. Druce a 


ROBERT 


in a Novel Romantic Comedy-Drama by Catherine Chisholm Cushing 


Based on Robert He 


7 


nd Streett Present 


LORAINE 





rrick’s Exultant Story 


“THE MASTER OF THE INN” 


with a Cast of Distinction Headed by 


IAN Sores and VIRGINIA PEMBERTON 


| 
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Bronx Amusements 





9909 964-40-4-446-446466644444444 
BRONX OPERA HOUSE 
49th THIRD AVE. 
PoP, PRICES r MATS. WED. & SAT. 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT 


Direct From a Year's Run on Broadway 
With Original Cast and Production Intact 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 

RICHARD PAULINE 


BENNETT and LORD 


The Greatest Dramatic Stars of the 
American Stage in 


Howard's Delightful American 





Sidney 


They Knew What They Wanted 
A THEATRE GUILD SUCCESS 





Week of January 25th 
MA OF THE SOUTH SEAS” 
With the Original Cast Intact 








| Back i in his old role of Tony i in “They | 
| Knew What They Wanted,” which | 
opens a week's engagement at the 
Bronx Opera House Monday. 





The coming week will see a most tn- 
teresting event—"The Dybbuk,” An- 
sky’s remarkable study of Jewish folk 
lore, will be played in two theatres, 
and in two languages. 

At the Neighborhood Playhouse, the 
play will be presented in English—the 
sixth capacity week begins Tuesday— 
by the Neighborhood Players, and at 
the Bayes Theatre in Yiddish by t@e 
Yiddish Art Players under the direc- 
tion of Maurice Schwartz who plays 
the part of the young student. Albert 
Carroll at the Neighborhood gives a 
realistic presentation in the same role. 

The lover of exceptional drama and 
good acting can not—and should not 
miss the play either on Grand Street or 
on 44th street. See both versions if 
you can afford it. 





Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” at Moss’ Cameo Sunday 


“Lady Windermere’s Fan,” one of the 
loveliest flowers from Oscar Wilde's 
bouquet of plays, and directed by the 
subtle, the brilliant Ernst Lubitsch, 
will be presented on the screén at 
Moss’ Cameo Theatre beginning Sun- 
day. 

Ronald Colman, last seen as the hero 
of “The Dark Angel” and “The White 
Sister,” was obtained for this pro- 
duction, by arrangement with Samuel 


Goldwyn, 


Ansky's “The Dybbuk” Playing 
At Two Theatres Next Week 


The Merchant of Venice 


Walter Hampden’s Production Scholarly and Intel- 
ligent—Ethel Barrymore as Portia 
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An intelligent, a scholarly, a thought- 
ful production of “The Merchant of 
Venice” is Mr. Walter Hampden’s con- 
tribution to the holiday season at his 
own theatre uptown, but it can be 
hardly called a thrilling performance. 
‘| After the gloriously exciting “Hamlet” 
{n plain clothes, a staid and conven- 
tional production of a Shakespeare 
play is a little tasteless. 

For ages Shakespearean acting has 
been slowly and relentlessly petrifying 
into traditions, to depart from which 
by one hair’s breadth seems to some 
actors and managers a little worse 
than matricide. Little by little the 
ossifying process has gone on until 
|every character in every play has its 
tradition and its literature; little by 
little, what with deadly correct and 
even more deadly dull performances by 
hidebound actors, and what with dis- 
Section and histological study in the 
schools whole generations have grown 
up totally ignorant of the fact that 
Will Shakespeare is a glorious acting 
dramatist and that his plays are 
breathlessly exciting and eminently 
actable. 

Old Ben Greet rattled the dry, bones 
by his performances nearly\a genera- 
tion ago when he gave the best of the 
master’s work without scenery and 
compelled his actors to play the lines 
for all they were worth. And what 
lines they are! What poetry and 
beauty there is in them—if you only go 
after them! The outdoor performances 
of some of Shakespeare’s best by Ben 
Greet, and later by Mr. and Mrs. Co- 
burn, were a revelation to people who 
had known Shakespeare only from their 
tedious study in school, or from per- 
formances by ectors who seemed to 
be paralyzed with fright the moment 
they approached the throne of the 
Bard, and who never realized how 
utterly living Shakespeare could be. 





| 


Mr. Hampden has given us a fine 
“Merchant of Venice,” but a traditional 
one. 


The actors who impersonate the 
characters who, according to the dra- 
matist, are excellent friends, talking 
and chaffing as you and I would chaff 
with each other in the People’s House 
Cafeteria, here strut about in doublet 
and hose and spout Shakespeare's lines 
at each other as no personal friends 
ever talked to each other. And yet old 


fire conversation, as any one who has 
seen “Hamlet” in the Liveright livery 
can tell you. 

Mr. Hampden plays Shylock intelli- 
gently, but I am afraid that as he gave 
it to us it was hardly interesting. He 
brings in no “interpretation” of the 
Jew, develops no hidden meaning. 
Shekespeare’s audfénces weren't in- 
terested in the Judenfrage; they 
wanted a butt for their coarse wit and 
horseplay, and Shakespeare gave them 
Shylock, and Hampden gave us to 
him as Shakespeare intended him, an 
unlovely, cruel, grasping miser. Ethel 
Barrymore was her own lovely self as 
Portia, and in the “Quality of mercy” 
speech she seemed inspired. To me it 
was the high light of the performance. 

The rest of the cast merely strutted 
through their parts as Sothern and 
Irving and Tree and all the rest of the 
traditional actors indicated that they 
should play, without a spark of living 
interest. Cecil Yapp’s Launcelot Gobbo 
was ghastly, the apotheosis of the 
rigid formalism that I am talking 
about. 

Shakespeare deserves a better deal 
than the traditional actors are giving 
him. He is eminently actable and 
thrilling. Why shouldn’t we get the 
best there is in him, rather than the 
musty and eminently respectable tra- 
ditions? W. M. F. 
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The New Cinemas 

BROADWAY—“The Phantom of 
the Opera,” with Lon Chaney, 
Mary Philbin and Norman 
Kerry. 

CAMEO—Oscar Wilde's “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” with Irene 
Rich, Bert Lytell, May Mc- 
Avoy and Ronald Colman. 

CAPITOL—“Dance Madness,” by 
S. Jay Kaufman, with Claire 
Windsor, Conrad Nagel and 
Douglas Gilmore. 

COLONY — Reginald Denny in 
“California Straight Ahead,” 
with Gertrude Olmstead and 
Lucille Ward. 

RIALTO—"The Vanishing Amer- 
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ican,” by Zane Grey, with Rich- 
ard Dix. 
RIVOLI — Raymond Griffith in 


“Hands Up,” with George Bill- 
ings. 
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Will's lines can make excellent rapid- 
© 





GERTRUDE OLMSTEAD 
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Vith Reginald Denny in his latest 
screen comedy, “California Straight 
Ahead,” at Moss’ Colony Theatre. 





Broadway Briefs 

Reginald Denny is staying over ¢ 
second week in his screen comedy, 
“California Straight Ahead,” at the 
B. 8. Moss’ Colony Theatre. The 
“Charlest@n Carnival,” featuring 
Charles King, Bobby Folsom and Heyl 
Hey! Girls, will also remain, 


oe 


“Is Zat So?” opens at the Apollo 
Theatre, London, early next month 
under the auspices of the Shuberts, 
Earle Boothe and George B. McLellan, 
James Gleason sails Saturday to direct 
the preliminaries and Robert Arme 
strong, Jo Wallace, Marjorie Crosse 
land and Jack Perry, of the local come 
pany, leave the following week. 





Eva La Gallienne will present Ib- 
sen's “John Gabriel] Borkman” for the 
first of a series of special matinees at 
Maxin@ Ellictt’s Jan. 26, 





A cycle of closings, openings and 
shiftings at the Theatfe Guild. The 
closings are “Androcles and the Lion” 
yin two weeks at the Klaw Theatre 
and “Merchants of Glory” this week at 
|, the Guild Theatre. 

“Arms and the Man” the same night 
that “Goat Song” opens at the Guild 
Theatre, January 25, will present two 
new leading people as Captain Blunt- 
schli and Raina—Tom Powers and 
Katherine Alexander. 
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“Der Freischutz” First Time 
Next Friday with Mme. Mueller 





“The Barber of Seville” will open 
the twelfth week of the Metropolitan 


Opera season Monday evening with 
Galli-Curci, Wakefield and Chamlee, 
Deluca. 

Other operas next week: 


“Die Walkuere,” Wednesday evening 
with Larsen-Todsen, Easton, and 
Taucher, Bohnen (as Wotan). 

“La Cena delle Beffe,” Thursday 
evening with Alda, Dalossy, and Gigli, 
Tibbett (first time as Neri). 

“Lucia di Lammermoor,” as a spe- 
‘cial matinee Friday with Galli-Curci, 
Anthony and Martinelli, DeLuca. 

“Ner Freischutz,” Friday evening, 
with Mueller, Kandt (debut) and Lau- 
benthal, Bohnen, 

“Tannhauser,” 
with Jeritza, Peralta, 
Whitehill. 


matinee 
Taucher, 


Saturday 
and 


mer Night's Dream”; Respighi, Sym- i 


phonic Poem, “Pine Trees of Rome” 
and Beethoven, Symphony No. 5, in C 
minor. 

At Carnegie Hall next Thursday eve- 
ning and Friday afternoon, Toscanini 
has arranged the following numbers: 


Suite, Le Tour de Passe-passe, Fete 


Populaire de la Semaine Grasse. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY 

Eugene Goossens will conduct his 
final concert as guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Mecca Auditoriam this Sunday after- 
noon. The soloist will be Walter 
@ieseking, the German pianist, who is 
making his first tour of America this 
season. 

The program: 
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Symphony in C “Mili- 





“Falstaff,” Saturday night with Bori, | 
Mario, and Tokatyan, Scotti. 

At this Sunday night’s concert Eu- 
gene Dubois, concert master of the 
opera orchestra will play Bruch’s Vio- 
lin Concerto and other numbers; Mmes. 
Delaunois, Sabanieeva and Telva and 
Messrs. Taucher, Tokatyan, Fulilin, 
Tibbett and Rothier will sing. 
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With the Orchestras | 
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PHILHARMONIC 


The Philharmonic Orcheatra will 
give a special concert in Mecca Tem- 
ple, conducted by Arturo Toscanini, 
repeating the Carnegie Hall programs 
of Thursday and Friday, which in- 
cludes: Haydn, Symphony No. 4, in 
D major; Respighi, Symphonic Poem, 
“Pine Trees of Rome”; Sibelius, Tone 
Poem, “The Swan of Tuonela”; Wag- 
ner, Siegfred’s Death and Funeral 
March from “Gotterdammerung,” and 
‘Weber, Overture to “Euryanthe.” 

This Sunday afternoon at Carnegie 
Hall under the baton of Toscanini the 
full orchestra will play the following: 
Bach-Abert, Prelud€, Chorale and 
Fugue; Mendelssohn, Nocturne and 
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cital at 
afternoon. 


Carnegie Hall 
conduct. 


Alexis Obolensky at his recital debut 
in Aeolian Hall Thursday afternoon 
will sing an aria by Mozart and one 
by Glinka; algo songs by Caccini, Mar- 
tint, Rachmaninoff and Rubinstein, 





George Barrere, flutist, and Lewis 
Richards, harpsichordist, will be heard 
in three recitals at Steinway Hall on 
the evenings of January 17, 24 and,31. 
This Sunday evening the program will 


IN 
include Jacques Ibert’s “Jeux,” Mar- 
“OPEN HOUSE” Maf’s “Gevette” and Désmarét’s “Le 
Fileuse.” 


Samuel Dushkin, violinist, will Intro- 
duce at his recital at Aeolian Hall this 
Sunday afternoon a Spanish suite by 


Albeniz, a Slovakian danse by Felber 
and Ravel's 


“Pastourelle.” 





William Wolski, violinist, will make 


his debut at Aeolian Hall next Friday 
afternoon. 





The Strimgwood Ensemble will sive’ 
ts second subscription concert in 


Aeolian Hall on the evening of the 
26th. 





Maria Kurenko, soprano, will give 


her debut recital this Saturday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall. 
will include: 


The program | 
Air from “The Seraglio” 


Vivaldi, Concerto Grosso, in D minor, 

for Strings; Beethoven, Symphony No.| (Mozart), shadow song, “Dinorah” 
1, in C major; De Sabata, Contem-| (Meyerbeer); mad scene, “Lucia” 
plative Poem, “Gethsemani”; Stra-| (Donizett!), and a group of Russian 
vinski, Excerpts from “Petrouchka” | Songs. 





Harold Morris will give a piano re- 
Aeolian Hal] this Saturday 





The Mannes Orchestra will give a 
ree concert this Saturday night at the 





Furtwaengler Talks | 
on Jazz Rhythm 


ILHELM FURTWAENGLER, 
V V conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, fol- 
lowing Arturo Toscanini in three 
weeks, in an interview in Berlin, points | 
out that America today has symphony 
orchestras that rival the best on the 
Continent, including the Berlin and 
Vienna Philharmonic orchestras, the 
Scala of Milan and the Gewandhaus of 
Leipsic, of which he is director. 
“However,” he pointed out, “most 
American orchestras are still too young 
to be welded together as they are, for 
instance, in Vienna, where the brasses 
or the strings may all come from prac- 
tically the same school. But this is 
coming rapidly In America.” 
Herr Furtwaengler believes that New 
York, Berlin and Vienna are the 
world’s greatest music centers today. 
“But,” he added, “the audiences of 
the new world are less satiated than 
those of the old. The American listener 
is especially more alive to anything 
sensational in the realm of music. 
“Jazz undoubtedly will give sym- 
phonic composition more marked 
rhythm. Beginning with Richard Wag- 
ner and for a long period after him, 
rhythm was rather neglected. The 
marked rhythm of jazz is finding sym- 
phonic interpreta@fon in the works of 
men like Stravinsky and Hindemith. 
“Jazz, however, does not lend itself to 
composition in the sense inewhich the 
waltz, for instance, does. The original 
thing about jazz is the improvisation. 
In a jazz band the various members 
work out new and original ideas all the } 
time as they play the same tune. Take | 
improvisation away from jazz and try | 

















Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





The Cleveland Orchestra will give! 
heir second concert Tuesday night at! 
Nikalai Sokoloff will} 


to fasten it down to fixed forms, such | 
as symphony, and most of its origi- 
nality is lost. Jazz is in this respect 
much like the improvised music of the 
gypsies.” 





tary,” Haydn; Concerto for Piano with 
orchestra, Hindemith; Symphonie var- 
iations, “Enigma,” De Falla} Nights 


in the Gardens of Spain, De Falla; 


MUSIC AND 





CONCERTS 





|} ration to do the job. Why, when New 


|} encourage the formation of Iimited | 





trol of municipal housing for the bei:.< 
fit of Tammany Hall. It is entirely 
possible to create state and municipal 
housing commissions on which experts, 





TIMELY 
TOPICS 

















(Continued from page 1) 


answered all these questions you will 
have set up elaborate agencies of reg- 
ulation which will be more bureau- 
cratic and less efficient than any 
proper municipal housing corporation 
need be. 

I do not @bject to limited dividend 
companies in the field of housing. I 
object to giving them a credit from 
the state which it is not proposed to 
give to genuine housing co-operatives 
or trade unions which will build for 
use and not for profit. I object to the 
use of state credit to bring even lim- 
ited profit to private individuals and 
corporations. I object to this ever- 
lasting refusal of American officials, 
American political parties and Amer- 
ican public opinion to consider ways 
of enabling city, state and nation to 
transact public business from the 
making of super power and the mining 
of coal to housing the people efficiently 
and honestly without the intervention 
of a lot of profit takers, 

When New York City or San Fran- 
cisco wanted to secure that water sup- 
ply, which, in each case, required a 
marvel of engineering skill, neither 
city formed a liniited dividend corpo- 


Yorks wants decent housing for that 
half of its population which now lives 
under shocking conditions, should we 





dividend companies to receive state ald 


instead of taking measurés which have | 


: | 
proved successful in London, Liver- | 


the building trades and the users of 


| houses can be represented. It will take 


brains to work out such a plan. It will 
not take more brains than are avail- 
able if labor, which {s the chief victim 
of the present situation, will take the 
lead in demanding something far better 
than what Governor Smith has pro- 
posed. Isn’t it time for our labor offie 
cials in New York City to stop being 
“me too” boys for Tammany Hall offi- 
clals? And if you don’t livé in New 
York City, supply the name of your 
own local machine and ask the same 
question. 


Caal And 
Arbitration 

Suppose that Wheeler tmstead of 
Coolidge were now President of the 
United States, and Brandeis instead of 
Taft were Chief Justice. Do you think 
for one moment that the coal operators 
would have proposed their scheme for 
arbitration in the industry with the 
so-called public representative ap- 
pointed by the President or the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, having 
the final voice on wages? You know you 
don’t. What the opetators have done is 
to make some concessions more appar- 
ent than real as to inspection of their 
books and then plead for public sympa- 
thy by proposing arbitration which will 
not apply to prices of coal but to wages 
They have carefully rejected the mine 
ers’ proposal for regulation in the pub- 
lic interest by the federal government, 
and of course they won't listen to 
nationalization. We believe in nation- 
alization. If we can’t get that we be- 
lieve that regulation might be better 
than the present situation. We do not 
believe that outside arbitrators who 
belong mostly to the social class of the 
employers are the people to be given 
blanket power over an indefinite period 





pool and a lot of other European|to fix wages. It is only in special 
cities? The alternative is not limited | emergencies under special conditions 
dividend companies or a political con- | that labor is well warranted in aecept- 





ing such arbitration. It is one thing to 
propose blanket arbitration, It is an- 


































































soprano, 
Aeolian Hall Wednesday evening. She 
will sing a classical group, a German 
and Russian group and a group of 
Scherzo, from music for “A Midsum-! English songs. 


“By the 
Dubin- 


Sketch for string orchestra, 
Tarn,” Goossens; Folk Tune, 
ushka,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. 





Music Notes 


Mieczyslaw Munz, Polish pianist, at 


| his annual Carnegie Hall recital, Mon- 
| day evening, January 


18, will give a 
program of Rachmaninoff; Sonata in 
F sharp minor, Op. 11 (Sehumann); 
Impromptu (Labunski), and a group of 
Hungarian Gypsy songs by Tausig. 





Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, at 
her recital next Friday evening at Car- 
negie Hall will present the following 


program: Nacht und Traume (Schu- 
bert), Wohin (Schubert), O, Kuhler 
Wald (Brahms), Sandmannchen 


(Brahms), Ein solcher ist mein Freund 
(Erich Wolff), songs of the Hebrides, 


and a group of miscellaneous songs. 





Archibald, English mezzo- 
will make her debut at 


Phyllis 
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PHILHARMONIC | 


TOSCANIN INI, Guest Conductor. 
BEETHO : FIFTH SYMPHONY 
Lig (Ab ah 5 Le 5. 
CARNEGIE 
FRIDAY 


AT 8:36; ! 
BEF VEN: SYM 
Vivaldi—De ‘Sabata (ist time)—Stravinsky 
Tickets now on salé for epécial non-sub- 
scription concert with Toscanini at Car- 


negie Hall, Menday Evening, Feb. 1. 












N. Y. SYMPHONY 


NEW a ny AUDITORIUM 


Aft. at 3 


EUGENE *GOOSSENS 
Final Appearance This Season 
SOLOIST 
PIANIST 
Mayen. Hindemith, Elgar, 


oossens, Rimsky-Korsakof® 
George Eng! es. Mer. 


Guest 


Conductor 


WALTER GIESEKING 


De Falla, 


Steinway Piano. | 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 

















(—— & JONES Announce——, 


CARNEGIE HALL, Monday Evening, 
January 18, at 8:15 


MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 


Planist Knabe Piano 








AEOLIAN HALL, genyt Afternoon, 
January 22, at 


NULLAM WOLSKI 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 





CARNEGIE HALL. Friday Evening, 
January 22, at 8:15 


NEVADA VAN DER VEER 


Maeon & Hamlin Piano 


> 











at 


AEOLIAN HALL, Sun. Aft., Jan. 17, at 3. | 


DUSHKIN 








Violin Recital. Tickets at box office now 
Direction: GEORGE ENGLES. Bteinway Piano. 
AEOLIAN HALL, Thurs. Aft., Jan. 21, 8. 


| sone RECITAL— 


MICHEL ARENSTEIN, ’Cellist 


Concert Mgt. Dan’l Mayer, Inc. Mason & Hamlin Piano 


PRINCE ALEXIS 


OBOLEN SKY) 











AFOLIAN HALL, Wed. Evg., Jan. 20, 8:30.| The noted Italian is here as guest con- 
PHYLLIS! ductor of the Philharmonic, directing 


SONG REOITAL 


Concert Mgt. Dan] Mayer, Ine. 


ARCHIBALD 


Kaabe Pipe 


other thing to propose, as did the Pin- 
chot plan and the plan of the L. I. D. 
Committee on Coal and Super Power, 
that outside experts determine the 
facts as to wages and prices and the 
degree of increase in wages which the 
anthracite industry ean stand without 
too great an increase of prices. Some 
settlement may be reached in the an- 
thracite industry before these words 
are published, but whatever that solu- 
tion may be, these principles hold 
good. 





Happy is he 
Of whom (himself among the dead 
And silent) this word shal! be said: 
That he might have had the world 

with him, 
But chose to side with suffering 
amen, 

And had the world against him. 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





Man’s obligations do not tend te- 





‘the orchestra this Saturday evening at 
Mecca Hall and Sunday afternoon at | 


Carnegie Holl. 


ward the past. We know of noth- 
ing that binds us to what is be- 
hind; eur duty lies ahead.—C. 
Richat. 
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THE GLORIOUS EMPIRE 






















































































WO items of news from the crown col- 

T onies of the American empire are of 

unusual interest. Be it remembered 

that the ivory soap candidate for President in 

1920, Leonard Wood, is the Governor General 

of. the Philippines. Antonio D. Paguia, a 

member of the Mania City Council has been 

» sentenced to two months in prison for having 

* “used insolent language” toward Wood in the 

political campaign last June. Paguia was 

charged with saying that Wood was “a big 
tree without a shadow.” 

We leave this Filipino in the hoosegow do- 
ing pennace for his awful sin while the scene 
shifts to the Virgin Islands. There Rothschild 
Francis, Negro editor of the Emancipator and 
organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor, is appealing from a sentence of sixty 
days in jail and a $100 fine imposed by Rear 
Admiral George Washington Williams. 
Francis is charged with having libeled a po- 
liceman. He was deni€d a jury trial by the 
Admiral who himself constituted the jury that 
tried and sentenced Francis. Be in known, 
ye glorious American freemen, that the Vir- 
gin Islands is governed by a few naval officers. 

And there you are, Paguia a prisoner of 
Wood in: the Philippines and Francis headed 
for a jail in the Virgin Islands, one having 
said something Wood did not like and the 
other having said something not complimen- 
tary to a policeman. We'll show the little 
brown peoples what real “democracy” is with 
special emphasis on the mock. Brother 
Coolidge will now chant the lovers’ litany 
dedicated to the aluminum trust while Wood 
expounds the virtues of ivory soap. 

WORKERS PAY THE PRICE 
N a report that is remarkable for its waver- 
i ing between fear of disturbing landlord in- 
terests and knowledge that property in- 
terests must be disregarded to some extent, 
the State Housing Commission recommends 
extension of the rent emergency laws, with 
certain exceptions, to June 1, 1927. The ex- 
ceptions refer to rents of $20 a room a month 
or more in New York City, and $15 a room a 
month or more in Buffalo and Albany. | 
: What is evident in this report is that condi- 
tions have improved in these higher class 
apartments while in the lower rent levels for 
tenements inhabited by the working class 
there are some aspects of housing worse than 
twenty years ago. It isin the administration 
of the tenement house laws that the commis- 
sion ventures to offer its strongest criticism. 
It contends that ‘the administration of this 
law has completely broken down in the city of 
New York. Landlords are able to continue 
known violations for an almost indefinite 
period without fear of penalty.” 

Despite the increase in population and the 
number of tenements, there are fewer inspec- 
tors than there were twenty years ago, while 
penalties for violation of the law “are rarely 
exacted.” In this connection one recalls the 
tenement house fires in this period in which 
men, women and children have lost their lives. 
The law is regarded with “contempt” by many 
landlords and courts have keen very lenient 
with these gertlemen. The result is a “men- 
ace to the co'nfort, health and safety of ten- 
ants in New York City.” 

Not to all the tenants, however, unless an 
epidemic of disease should spread to higher 
rent apartments. The comfort, health and 
safety that are imperilled affect the mass of 
workers. For this reason the law has been 
blind to the disease and fire hazards which 
claim the lives of workers alone. Solemn 

/ judges do not permit their sleep to be dis- 
turbed and landlords do not have to pay phy- 
sicians’ bills and funeral expenses. 

Unwittingly the report brings out this class 
character of the administration of law. There 
must be a readjustment of the law to condi- 
tions, says the commission, but “this adjust- 
ment must be accompanied with as little dis- 
turbance of the economic and social structure 
as possible.” 

It is this outlook of capitalist parties and 
their agents that renders much social legisla- 
tion ineffective. It is enacted and either ig- 
nored or misapplied with the view of not dis- 
turbing “the: economic and social structure,” 
that is, the interests of the great property own- 
ers. Republicans and Democrats subscribe 
to this philosophy. It sacrifices the life, health 
and safety of the men, women and children 
of the workers while making the lot of those 
who can afford the higher priced apartments 
comfortable. 

In the absence of a labor party fighting for 
the claims of the workers the Socialist Party 
has raised the standard of revolt against this 
point of view, but because of the weight of 
tradition, habit, lack of information and sheer 
inertia the masses have supported those who 
sacrifice them to thé profit itch of rent hogs. 
They may now contemplate this interesting 
report, count up the terrible cost to them- 
selves, and decide whether they wish to con- 

tinue paying such a prite. 








‘THE AMERICAN APPEAL 


ITH the appearance of The American 
W Appeal by the national office of the 
Socialist Party we have a turning 

point in the Socialist movement. This national 
weekly is intended as an elementary propa- 
ganda publication and the first two issues 
make a creditable beginning. With Eugene 
V. Debs as Chief Editor and Murray E. King 





as his assistant, organized Socialists have rea- 

son to expect.that The American Appeal will 
acquire a substantial circulation and play an 
important part in building the Socialist move- 
ment of this country. 

The New Leader welcomes this valuable 
addition to the Socialist Party press. The 
American Appeal has a special field and a 
special mission to fulfill. So has The New 
Leader. There is, therefore, no rivalry be- 
tween the two, publications. On the contrary, 
each will co-operate with the other to the 
fullest extent possible in the team work of 
Socialist education and party building. 

We congratulate the editors of The Amer- 
ican Appeal for their promising beginning 
and extend heartiest good wishes for a long 
and valuable service to the great cause in the 
United States. — 

OUR FASCIO HEROES 
USSOLINI’S American branch of cas- 
M tor oil heroes is a petty thing, accord- 
ing to a survey made of American 
Fascisti by the New York World. Of the 
3,000,000 Italians in the United States it ap- 
pears that only 3,500 are enrolled, or about 
one six-tenths of 1 per cent. Each member of 
the Italian boobery contributes $13 a year “to 
spread Italian culture and ideals” in the 
United States. Fach takes an oath to “main- 
tain alive the veneration of Italy, which is 
the fatherland or origin and the beacon eternal 
of civilization and grandeur.” ‘To one of the 
Fascist bullies in Rome the Fascist League 
recently cabled its “fidelity to the fatherland 
and the Savoy dynasty.” 

From all this it is easy to probe the minds 
of its members. They are empty head chau- 
vinists and monarchists ready to fight for 
useless idlers to rule Italy through Fascist 
squads. They are of the type that militarist 
swindlers always find available for cannon 
fodder, using their minds and bodies as stairs 
on which to mount to power and ease. An 
adventurer like Mussolini would not have to 
conscript these brainless things to serve him. 
They would offer their carcasses willingly to 
be carved into profitable gains for a ruling 
class. 

However, Italy is not the only nation with 
this type of the human animal. All other na- 
tions have potential Fascists. It so happens 
that a few years ago the peculiar post-war 
conditions in Italy provided a culture medium 
for the rapid spawning and development of the, 
type until like a vampire it fastened itself 
upon the throat of Italy. The imitation Mus- 
solinis here have no future and the parent type 
will certainly pass in Italy, leaving only. a foul 
memory behind. 





WHAT THE MINERS MISSED 
LTHOUGH the New York conference 
to negotiate a settlement of the coal 
strike broke up it is likely that a 

settlement will be reached within a few 
weeks. A coal famine is a prospect of the 
near future and this will force other negotia- 
tions soon. 

There is a marked tendency on the part of 
the press to create a “public opinion” con- 
demning the miners’ leaders for refusing the 
Markle arbitration plan but the pla. itself 
would have placed the miners’ claims in the» 
hands of Charles E. Hughes and three others 
appointed by him, requiring the miners to go 
back to work at the current wage, stocking 
the market with coal and thus surrender their 
present advantage, with the possibility of the 
award of the arbitrators conceding no wage 
increase. Such a proposal, if it had been ac- 
cepted, would subject to dangerous risk 
everything the miners have asked and the big 
sacrifices they have made for several months 
might have gone for nothing. 

The miners’ representatives did right not 





| - The News of the 





Week * 








When Hungarian 
reactionaries fall 
out the radical! ele- 


transfer to Tripoli of a local comman- 
der that they were charged by the 
police and Fascisti loyal to the new 
boss, beaten up and arrested. The uri- 
official boycott in Italy on Valentino's 
films because of his move toward be- 
coming an American citizen is still on. 
Representative Rainey,e an “Illinois 
Democrat, attacked Mussolini before 
the House Committee considering the 
Italian debt settlement, and said he 
would start an inquiry into the activi- 
ties of Fascism here. 


Hungary to Profit 
By Royalist Row : 
ments, mainly So- 


cialist*, may come a little nearer to 
getting a square deal. With princes, 
police chiefs, high army officers and 
all sorts of prominent reactionaries 
under arrest in the great counterfeit- 
ing plot, and the ranks of the Hun- 
garian oppressors split three or four 
ways, the chance for radical propa- 
ganda is better than since the setting 
up of the White Terror by Regent 
Horthy in the fall of 1919. The Social- 
ists are evidently taking advantage of 
it, as they are Warning the masses not 
to be deceived by Premier Bethlen’s 
apparent zeal in running down the 
fabricators of French 1,000 franc notes 
and not to take too seriously the fight 
for power going on between the Pre- 
mier, who is a gupporter of ex-Queen 
Zita’s boy, Otto, for the Hungarian 
throne, and the Regent and the other 
Hapsburg pretenders, such as Arch- 
dukes Albert and Joseph. For some 
time it has been known that Regent 
Horthy’s methods of terrorism were re- 
garded as crude by the Entente Powers 
and that he was slated to go. Horthy, 
seeing this coming, occasionally would 
spring some great “Communist plot” 
upon the BDuropean public, make a lot 
of arrests, thus “saving the country 
from Bolshevism,” and stay on the job. 
The Jast move of this kind was made 
on Dee. 21, only a few days before the 
counterfeiting plot was exposed by 
French detectives. American bankers 
have been investing their clients’ 
money quite freely in various Hun- 
garian enterprises of late, and it is 
possible that they, too, believe that 
Premier Bethlen would serve their in- 
terests better unhampered by Horthy. 

















The _ Socialist 
Party of France, 
after a discussion 
lasting from Sun- 
day afternoon to Tuesday morning, de- 
cided, by a vote of 1,766 to 1,331, with 
seven abstentions, against participation 
in any kind of 4 bourgeois government. 
This decision was taken at a special 
convention in Paris to define the party's 
position in the political mix-up which 
has kept France rore or less excited 
for many months. Cone*quently, Pre- 
mier Briand wili probably be able to 
maintafh his positron for a little while 
with the aid of thesmocerates and re- 
actionaries, as the Left Bloc, without 
the 100 Socialist Deputies, is not strong 
enough to put him out. The Socialists 
have got very tired of the deezing by 

eir temporary allies of the Left on 
the capital levy and the wars in Syria 
and Morocco, so they are apparently 
determined to force general elections 
as soon as possible. Seeing this possi- 
bility and fearing the gains likely to 
be made by the Socialists. Briand is 
planning to do away with the semi- 
proportional system of representation 
and substitute the American plan. This 
Scheme is likely to be balked, however 
despite the reactionary support assured 
to the one-time Socialist 
While French business men are clam- 
oring for a “strong man” at the head 
of the government to saddle still mere 
taxes upoft the the Secialist 
Party, in the words of Leon Blum at 
the Paris convention, is for the 
capture of the government, preferably 
sent via Lugano to Il Nuovo Mondo, Py the ballot, but by other means if 
the New York Italian labor daily. When Necessary, and it evidently feels that 
the cortege,led by Deputy Turati, én- it has the bulk of the people behind it. 
tered the cemetery it was attacked by ee 
a gang of black shirts, who-snatched 
the ribbons from the wreaths on the 
hearse, threw the flowers to the earth 
and trampled upon them, hurled insults 
at Turati and finally used their clubs 
on a number of the marchers so vigor- 
ously as to cause blood to flow in tor- 
Only the discipline of the work- 
ers prevented a battle, as the police did 
nothing to control the Fascisti. The 
news of this’ outrage is said to have 
roused more resentment among the 
masses than even the murder of Mat- 
teotti. Mussolini has warned all offi- 
cers and men, as well as civilian em- 
ployes, of the Departments of War, 
Navy and Aviation to quit all secret 
societies before February 10 or face 
the penalties. Some young Fascisti in 


French Socialists 
For Independence 





Mussolini’s 
Fascism Reaches henchmen in, Mi- 
The Lowest Depths !an are entitled 

to a special medal 
from “il duce” for having touched the 
lowest depths of self-degradation, ac- 
cording to a report of the funeral of 
Anna Kulisciof, the noted Russian- 
born collaborator of Filippo Turati, 


poiitician. 


masses, 


out 





We'll tel] The 
World that it did 
a good job when 
it smoked out 
Mellon's 


Our Government 
By Great Capital 


the 
which 


Treasury 
has led to 


Secretary of 
aluminum trust, 
inquiry into the relations between the 
trust, the Department of Justice, the 
Federal Trade Commission and Mellon 
himself. Since the coming of Harding 
and Coolidge our jolly pirates have had 
a glorious time at Washington, but not 
without an occasional 
Daugherty of the “Ohie gang” had to 
trek back to his province in disgrace. 
Then Fall, having been caught under 
the back stairs negotiating a little oil 
deal with Doheny, left Washington as 


an 


rents, 


exposure. 


Florence made such a row over the 


occurred 


an exile to the West. Denby becamo. 
implicated and Cal had to getia new 
Secretary of the Navy. Doheny was 
deprived of the goods he received from: 
Fall and Denby when a Californi+ 
court told him recently to disgorge. 
Then Forbes and Thompson of the 
veterans’ bureau were tempted br 
Satan and their lootings got them int» 
the toils. Now Mellon, who only want: 
the taxation of his class reduced, « 
nice adjustment of tariff rates to suit 
our glorified manufacturers, and no 
prying into the secrets of his aluminum 
prize, is under fire. Sargent, the Attor- 
ney General, questioned about affec- 
tionate treatment of the aluminum 
trust by his department, hesitated like 
a schoolboy. He didn’t know nothin’ 
about nothin’. Both Mellon and Sar- 
gent may have to go before the investi- 
gation is over and keep company with 
Daugherty, Fall, Denby and others. 
Never has the evidence beerl so con- 
vincing that government in our time 
is an agency to care for the interesis 
of the capitalist’ class. 





» 
Mexico is again 
before the bureau 
of trusts, finance 
and investments, 
sometimes called the Department of 
State, which has ‘sent a note objecting 
to new petroleum and land laws in 
Mexico. These laws are based on Sec- 
tion 1 of Article 27 of the Mexican 
Constitution. It grants the right of 
ownership to Mexicans of birth or by 
naturalization €o lands, mines, etc., and 
to foreigners, “provided they agree be« 
fore the Department of Foreign Affairs 
to be considered Mexicans in respect to 
such property, and accordingly not to 
invoke the protection of their govern- 
ments in respect to the same,’ That is 
the policy of ,the United 
States Government regarding alien in- 
vestments in this country. What modi« 
fications may have been made in the 
petroleum and land laws, they certainly 
cannot be more restrictive than those 
which have been enacted in California 
with regard to Japanese ownership, 
Aaron Saenz, Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations, says that “the Mexican people 
have the complete right to pass such 
legislation as they see fit as an inde- 
pendent nation and to exercise the full 
rights of sovereignty.” The American 
State Department pays lip service to 
the same view, but in practice it insjsts 
on acting as a Supreme Court in regard 
Time after time these 


State Department 
Threatens Mexico 


precisely 


to Mexican laws. 
protests have been sent to Mexico, and 
almost invariabiy bandits have staged 


some spectacularwetrocity at the time 


public. This has 
again, suggests some 
mysterious cooperation between these 
bandits and the mercenary American 
interests who would like to annex 
Mexico to American capitalism. We 
do not care two whoops in the infernal 
regions for American dollars in Mexico 


the protest is made 


and it 


and are opposed to this bullying. that 


may lead to war. 





-- -- THE CHATTER BOX -:- -:- 











We were snowbound in northern Massachu- 
setts, this last week-end. Which delectable inci- 
dent afforded us much time for riotous high-think- 


mer bathing. 
physical charm, 


had brought greater frankness—and more sume 


more lure in the 
And what 


Ten found no 
hidden or exposed. 


; Nagi an with marriage becoming more and more a luxury 
ing and ultra plain living. Less we embarrass 





beyond the income reach of the struggling student 
or business man, the girls have become lvard put 
to catch the wary groom. ‘Today it is a freedom of 
act and thought bordering cn the pagan.... May 
it last.... It’s a darn sight more interesting from 
the viewpoint of a lover of life as it should be 
lived, even if beneath all this painted veil still - 
shine the husband-himgry eyes of instinctively 
home-loving, child-desiring mothers to come. 
Pooh, pooh, you worriers about our youth; they 
are just a whole lot more honest with themselves 
than you dared to be in your hypocritical youth, 


the gentlefolk who were our unfortunate hosts, | 
ve will refrain from mentioning their names or 
their exact location; but they surely were hospit- 
able. We also had the opportunity of viewing 
a.cross-section of Scotty Fitzgerald’s New Youth, 
since this particular town boasted among its elite 
of the unemployed quite a number of ‘graduates 
and undergrads of Boston’s -collegiate purlieus. 
You know the type—the kind that can tell a 
smutty story with the same careless langour they 
assume when listening to one; who bare their 
knees, distend their hips, roll their own, and dis- 
port themselves socially up to the last thin line of 
propriety as it is generally accepted, even among 





World Without End 





to accept this proposal, but on the other hand 
we believe that they have missed a big op- 
portunity to place the mine owners on the de- 
fensive. The big problem in *he mining in- 
dustry is to bring system and order into a 
miserably managed industry. The miners 
have in several convetitions approved an in- 
telligent plan of nationalization that would 
go a long way towards realizing this aim but 
the program has not been advanced. It has 
been ignored and thus a strategic advantage 
has been surrendered by the miners’ represen- 
tatives. They could have dramatized the 
anarchy of management and made it'a con- 
spicuous indictment of the mine cwners. 

A big opportunity has been lost and the 
suffering miners should see to it that this 
should not occur again in any other struggle 
they may be forced to wage. 


the higher clawses. 

We liked their Menckenese attitude towards 
such poor dubbs as Shakespeare, Milton and Ten- 
nyson—their Yellow Ninety pale lily approach 
toward the Wildes and Dowsons of that period, 
their great strides toward perfect anarchic free- 
dom. The flappers seemed more interesting than 
their male prototypes. Perhaps the young men 
were as a class denser and less energetic in the 
world of pale thought and bloodless intellect. 
Their talents sported them into the light of jazz 
piano playing, the latest step in the Charleston, or 
just play pipe-puffing and erudite listening. The 
fiappers flapped continually. They danced only 
when called. There was a sort of superior resig- 
nation when they rose to an invitation. They pre- 
ferred their posturings, their pot-pourri pouting, 
their literary surgery, the cigarette, and the silk 
sheathed exposition of applied pediatrics. Stories 
- of boudoirs, tales of brothers, the suppressed, the 
inhibited, the repressed—all found freedom and a 
glorious tolerance here. Our Puritan soul, our 
bouregois consciousness and our hope for the fu- 
ture of the human race made shiver and tremble 
in a palsy of fear. 

These twenty-year-old virgins actually spoke 
about birth control; actually knew what they 
spoke about. We trembled at the prospect of a 
childless world; aye, the girls and boys spoke of 
a ringless, ceremonyless marriage; and we shiv- 
erede at the prospect of free love, and a world of 
immorality. Those girls scared us proper; all this 
in Cal Coolidge’s New England, from whence 
came the Lodges and the Cabots—those families 
who were the only ones in America allowed to 
hold direct long distance wires to God. Then 
through the flake-filled air, clairvoyance came; 
and beneath the intellectual masks of the girls, we 
found their universally well known faces. Under 
their seven ounces of silk and cotton garb and 
their soft skins, we probed into little hearts and 
souls, and found the usual little desires. The girls 
looked for husbands and the young men were at- 
tempting to have wives without the responsibility 
of becoming husbands. 

The sixty-pound garb of the young lady of the 
eighties and nineties had played the curiosity 
game with men for sex enc : years 


Nn 





The Capper-Johnson universal conscription bill 
has been introduced in Congress, one item pro- 
hibiting strikes in time of war and giving military 
authorities power to deal with them. The bill is 
sponsored by the American Legion just to show 
that the lock step of a chain gang does not con- 
flict with its idea of “democracy.” 





The principal iron and steel industries in the 
Ruhr region of Germany are being organized 
into a great trust which is to be largely financed 
by American capital. The Department of State 
will please take notice and be prepared to regard 
that section of the world as a colonial province 
of the American empire. 





Even the women gathered in a national con- 
vention of the Women’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions have adopted resolutions against compul- 
sory military training in the colleges and against 
conscription. Think of how many “seditionists” 
the late Woodrow Wilson failed to jail! 





Seventy German monarchists have signed a 
manifesto saying that they want a dictatorship. 
Nothing would make us more happy than to 
be their dictator, . 








HIow well 1 know those phrases round and bland, 
Those words of wisdom, this consuming heat, 

The martyr’s pose, this “Here I take my stand 
Until the world comes humbly to my feet.” 


; 
How well I know them. Well I loved them, toa 
Their rolling grandeur, their seductive ring, 
The old is tarnished, lovely is the new, 
New ways to build, to rule, to live, to sing. 


And when the house is built, the song is sung, 
Che scepter molded—new is tarnished then! 
Then in our faces radiant is flung 
rhe blaring challenge of the newer men. 


And all we sneered at, mocked, and cast aside 
[hat has become their new, their truth, their 
pride. 
David P. Berenberg. 


We wish to acknowledge here receipt of a New 
Anthology of Verse—Fifty Poems by American 
Poets, which has been collected and printed on a 
co-operative basis under the editing plume of 
Joseph Dean. While we will not at the present 
moment say anything about the quality of the 
verse, not having read the book through, we must 
commend Mr. Dean on initiating what we consider 
a most desirable and novel method of publishing 
the unpublished poet. There is to our mind never 
a poem written that should not see the light of day, 
however poor the poe.n or gloomy the day. We 
always put down an unavailable bit of verse from 
a contributor with a sincere sigh of regret. That 
is why we take so long in returning contributions 
that we cannot use. We know how bitter were the 
numerable moments that came in our days of lon 
self-addressed envelopes coming back to the selfs 
addresser, and then the cruel printed rejection slip 
We remember, so how can we forget. We do wish 
that all poets and poetry lovers get in touch with 
Joseph Dean, 1715 Holland Avenue, Bronx N. Y 
City, and co-operate with him in his project. This 
is to be an annual matter with him. and lover of 
good poetry that we be, yet we would rather < 
new number of Dean’s Anthology than a new 
lection of verse from one of the Immortals. 
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